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BOOKS 
Suggested by the Booklist Staff 
My friend, Julia Lathrop 


JANE ADDAMS 


Jane Addams’s biography of her fellow-worker, the first chief of the 
Children’s Bureau. 


A visit to America 
: "A. G. MACDONELL 
_ A visiting Scotchman’s impressions of America, east and west, as he saw 
it during a lecture tour in 1934. 

Outposts of science 


BERNARD JAFFE 
A panoramic view of research in thirteen fields of science. 


England speaks 
SIR PHILIP HAMILTON GIBBS 
Descriptive reporting of what the author has learned of England and 
English opinion in London, rural districts, and northern industrial centers. 


Propaganda; its psychology and technique 
LEONARD W. DOOB 


A study of the psychology of propaganda, and of the political varieties 
of propaganda now flourishing. 


Pride and prejudice, a sentimental comedy 
HELEN JEROME 
A skilful adaptation in which the spirit of the original is retained, show- 
ing the shrewdness and timeless wit of Jane Austen. 


Sawdust Caesar 
GEORGE SELDES 


The author gives a history of Mussolini’s career and shows what dicta- 
torship has meant to Italy. 


Monuments and men cf ancient Rome 
GRANT SHOWERMAN 


Through study of archeological remains in Italy the author recreates the 
lives and times of classical writers, particularly Cicero, Virgil, and Horace. 
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N the one 
hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Andrew Car- 
negie, The American Li- 
brary Association expresses 
again its gratitude for his 
interest in libraries and for 
his gifts to them. As the 
best way of doing honor to 
his memory, the Associa- 
tion pledges its efforts to 
continue the expansion and 
improvement of library 
service. 


November 25, 1935 
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SIL PASO, 
More Than Mere Opinion 


By LOUIS R. WILSON 


President, American Library Association 





om the past two years the 


12,500 members of the American Library 
Association, through the Association itself 
and through state and local associations 
and library extension agencies, have de- 
voted themselves to the consideration of 
certain major library objectives for which 
the entire library profession may work. 
Today these objectives variously grouped 
by forty-five states and the A. L. A. have 
been embodied in well articulated pro- 
grams, and work for their realization has 
begun. 

At the head of the list of these objec- 
tives are the following: (1) provision of 
public library service for the 45,000,000 
people in the United States who are now 
without such service; (2) the improvement 
of the service to the 40,000,000 people who 
have very inadequate library service; (3) 
the extension of the codperative activities 
of libraries and library extension agencies 
in such way that library materials may be 
available to all adults engaged: in serious 
study; (4) increased provision of biblio- 
graphical apparatus and resources for re- 
search required by scholars; (5) the 
assumption by states of greater responsi- 
bility in maintaining adequate library serv- 
ice through provision of state aid; (6) the 
improvement of the status of the library 
profession through the enactment of certi- 
fication laws and a more careful selection 
and training of prospective librarians; and 
(7) the establishment of a federal library 


agency for the study and investigation of 
library problems and the collection and 
publication of data concerning libraries. 

In setting up these objectives and work- 
ing for their achievement, the members of 
the A. L. A., individually and collectively, 
are demonstrating their faith in the library 
as an essential institution of democracy, 
and their understanding of the means 
which librarians must employ if library 
service and librarianship are to reach high- 
er levels. They are testifying anew to their 
belief that progress in these directions can 
be achieved only through the united efforts 
of librarians working toward a common 
end. They are saying to all American li- 
brarians that the total strength of indi- 
vidual librarians brought into a purposeful 
working unity is far greater than that of 
the same librarians unorganized, even 
though they work separately for the same 
ends. 

After thirty years’ membership in the 
A. L. A., what I have just said concerning 
the effectiveness of the Association and the 
value to the individual library and the 
librarian resulting from membership in the 
Association has assumed the form of some- 
thing more than a mere opinion. It has 
taken the form of a firm conviction. 

This conviction has been arrived at in a 
number of ways. It began with the stimu- 
lating effect which I saw the annual con- 
ference in Asheville in 1907 produce upon 
the librarians and libraries of the entire 
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southeast. It gathered strength from the 
record of the Association’s magnificent 
service through books in camps, on ships, 
and in the trenches throughout the war. 
It was deepened by the bold adventure of 
the Association into the fields of adult 
education, library extension, and education 
for librarianship in the 1920’s. Through- 
out the entire thirty-year period, it has 
been steadily built up by means of reports 
of committees and the steady stream of 
publications which have come from 
A. L. A. Headquarters. Today it has 
been deepened again by the Association’s 
bold planning and determination to adjust 
the library to the major social, educational, 
and cultural needs of the modern social 
order. 

With this said, there remains one further 
word. It is addressed to all librarians not 
members of the Association but particu- 


larly to the young librarian who has his 
career before him. It is true that in recent 
years library revenues have been cut, many 
librarians have been unemployed, book re- 
sources have been badly depleted. Never- 
theless, there is every reason to believe that 
the achievement of the library in the future 
may be far greater than it has been in the 
past. What that future is to be and what 
the status of librarians in relation to it is 
to be will depend very largely on whether 
they take their place with others and work 
unitedly for common ends. Membership 
in the Association and shoulder-to-shoulder 
service with others in committees, confer- 
ences, and the preparation of reports and 
publications, will result in personal and 
professional growth, and will make sure a 
distinctive contribution which librarians 
and libraries have it in their power to make 
to society. 
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A Worthy Field for Philanthropy 


By LOUISE PROUTY 


M, ANY public spirited citizens have 


donated to their communities library build- 
ings and books, or funds for the purchase 
of books. It is due to their generosity that 
so many communities have excellent li- 
brary facilities. Those who are interested 
in libraries realize, however, that a com- 
munity will enjoy full value from these 
gifts only when a third and more intangi- 
ble element is present, that of personal 
service. It is the quality and character of 
the personnel on which the real usefulness 
of most libraries depends. That this per- 
sonnel is notoriously underpaid, and yet 
likes its work and persists in it, is rather 
generally recognized. Colleges and uni- 
versities sometimes receive gifts for salaries 
or the endowment of chairs, but public 
libraries do not offer a popular field for 
such philanthropy. 


EMERGENCY LOAN FuND PRopPOosED 


Librarians have learned to trim their 
sails, and usually manage to keep their 
personal crafts afloat, unless a sudden gale 
of adversity sends them onto financial 
rocks. It is as a rescuer of these occasion- 
ally foundering craft that one of the oppor- 
tunities for a donor is open. Many a disas- 
ter could be prevented by the quite simple 
and feasible means of a staff loan fund, a 
revolving fund available to individual staff 
members for small loans with or without 
a nominal interest charge. One large 
library, for example, had a fund of only 
a few hundred dollars given by a trustee. 


He had made the gift when he discovered 
that the librarian’s limited resources were 
being drawn upon to help other staff 
members meet the unexpected expense of 
sudden illness or some financial disaster. 
This fund has been loaned, repaid, and 
loaned again many times. The loans have 
ranged from $10 to $150, and have been 
repaid, as a rule, within six months. 
Another library has a fund of $1,000 given 
by a former board member. Loaned at 
6 per cent interest, in the first two years 
loans had totalled $1,700 and § per cent of 
the staff had been aided. 

These small loans, available at the 
moment of disaster, insured prompt medi- 
cal attention, saved anxiety at a time when 
financial worry could do the most damage, 
or kept the individual from money lenders. 
Reckoned in human values the satisfaction - 
to the donor of such a fund would be 
heart warming indeed. 


LARGER FIELDS FOR PHILANTHROPY 


Lest some potential philanthropist who 
thinks in terms of five or six figures should 
find his attention wandering from so mod- 
est an outlay, larger fields for generosity 
merit consideration. In a sound and 
thoughtful article on gifts to libraries,* 
Mr. Pierce Butler makes two statements of 
special interest: “Donations from private 
benefactors have played an important part 
in the history of the American library.” 


*“The Dentition of Equus Donatus,” by Pierce 
Butler. Library Quarterly, April, 1931. 
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Viewing the future, he predicts, “nor have 
we reason to suppose that this state of 
affairs will suffer change in the immediate 
future.... The very conditions of Ameri- 
can civilization are such that, if we have 
libraries at all, a great part of them must 
come to us from the hands of private 
benefactors.” 

However, Mr. Butler’s concern is the 
donation of funds for books, with only a 
passing mention of the library staff. I 
wish to draw attention to the future of 
the personnel. The question of some pro- 
vision for old age is very much to the 
fore these days. It has been thoughtfully 
considered by the boards of many libraries. 
The stumbling block in setting up any 
practical system of retirement annuities 
is the recognition of past service. 


Lonc SERVICE DESERVES RECOGNITION 


The desire to secure the benefit of an 
annuity plan for the young librarians has 
been checked by the heartlessness of a plan 
that fails to provide for those who have 
already given the best years of their lives 
to library service. But “past service,” as 
an insurance man can easily show, is an 
expensive item in any annuity plan—an 
insuperably costly factor, many library 
boards reluctantly concede it to be. Yet 
if this major hurdle could be cleared and 
a plan once put into operation its future 
course would be unobstructed, for all new 
staff members thereafter would be required 
to enter the plan and their annuities would 
be built up during their working years. 
The problem is well worth considering. 
In some libraries there are only a few 
staff members whose remaining period of 
service will be too short to build up any 
adequate provision for old age. If these 
few were provided for, a satisfactory plan 


for the rest of the staff could be inaugu- 
rated immediately. 

Expensive? Yes. But this is admit- 
tedly a field for larger philanthropy. 

Insurance companies hesitate to give out 
estimates as to cost, for the condition in 
no two libraries would be the same. A 
few figures, however, might serve as guide 
posts. To buy an annuity for anyone 
sixty-five years old, that is, to pension 
someone who has already reached the age 
usually cited for retirement, costs about 
$1,030 for a man, $1,170 for a woman, in 
a lump sum payment, for every $100 of 
the amount that may be decided upon as 
an annuity. A yearly pension of $500 
would cost between $5,000 and $6,000. 
Sometimes $350 is used as a minimum 
figure, or a certain percentage of average 
salary multiplied by years of service. 

Even these rough estimates show that 
such provision for a number of persons 
would quickly “run into money.” To get 
more exact information, figures as to the 
number of staff members, their sex, ages, 
and whatever is fixed upon as a minimum 
annuity provision, will enable any insur- 
ance man to set at least an approximate 
figure for whatever arrangement may be 
considered. However, this suggestion pre- 
supposes : 

(1) An interest on the part of a 
library board in establishing an annuity 
plan on a contributory basis, and (2) legal 
enablement to establish it and to appro- 
priate annually the funds that would be 
necessary to maintain such a plan. The 
value of such a plan to both library board 
and staff is too generally known to need 
stating here. In what is likely to be an 
era of less lavish but more discriminating 
giving, these suggestions are offered to po- 
tential donors who have imagination and 
a fine sense of human values. 
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Workers’ Education Under the 


Federal Government 


By HILDA W. SMITH and BARBARA DONALD 


| HE Federal Emergency Program 


of Workers’ Education is now entering 
upon the third winter of active classwork. 
For the past two years it has been organ- 
ized as a part of the national relief pro- 
gram for unemployed white-collar workers 
under the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. Special supervisors of work- 
ers’ education have been appointed in 
twenty different states and workers’ classes 
have also been carried on in nine other 
states under the general adult program. 
Approximately five hundred unemployed 
men and women have taught in the pro- 
gram, 25 per cent of whom had attended 
one of the eighteen six-week ‘Teacher 
Training Centers conducted throughout 
the country during the summer of 1934 
for intensive training in the methods and 
curriculum used in workers’ classes. It is 
estimated that more than 45,000 workers, 
mostly men, were reached by this program 
last winter. Classes were organized not 
only in the big industrial cities but in 
isolated rural and mountain sections in the 
south and west where community facilities 
for adult study and leisure-time activities 
have been very scarce. 

During the summer of 1935 twenty-four 
Teacher Training Centers were organized, 
offering training to 1,200 teachers, more 
than twice the number trained last year. 
A majority of those trained had either 
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taught in the workers’ education program 
last winter or were definitely eligible to 
teach and in many cases had been accepted 
to teach in this winter’s program. The 
program has been transferred from the 
FERA to the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. Education projects will be author- 
ized as state projects, sponsored by some 
public department or institution. The 
state departments of education will con- 
tinue to codperate very closely and in 
many cases are sponsoring the state pro- 
gram. There will be no ear-marked funds 
for educational projects and individual 
states may choose to spend their allotted 
work relief money on any of the projects 
approved in Washington by the Works 
Progress Administration. Approval does 
not necessarily mean that the project will 
be undertaken as many more projects have 
been approved than there are funds to sup- 
port. Consequently this policy places the 
responsibility for establishing an educa- 
tional project directly on the individual 
states. 

In the past the workers’ education move- 
ment has been more or less confined to the 
big urban and industrial centers. The 
summer schools and independent labor col- 
leges have only been able to reach a 
selected few and have for the most part 
concentrated on the industrial worker and 
trade union member. Their aim has been 
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primarily to select the most intelligent and 
able of the workers and train them for 
leadership in the labor movement rather 
than to provide classes for any worker who 
wishes to acquaint himself, perhaps for the 
first time, with the history of the labor 
movement or the principles of trade union- 
ism. But with the establishment of a 
national program of workers’ education, 
sponsored by the federal government, it 
was possible to reach workers of many 
backgrounds and occupations in all sec- 
tions of the country. The result was an 
extremely mixed group of students, some 
of them trade union members but many 
of them unorganized and quite unfamiliar 
with labor history and labor problems. 
Besides industrial and factory workers, 
there were farmers, office workers, house- 
wives, and domestic workers. But there 
Was one common denominator true of all 
the groups and that was the handicap of 
a limited educational background. The 
majority had been forced to leave school 
after the eighth grade to earn their living. 
Although in many cases anxious to con- 
tinue their education, they could not afford 
the price of night school or extension 
course, nor had they sufficient background 
or training to follow the usual formal lec- 
ture. The average class for adults does 
not deal with subjects which are within 
the range of interest or experience of the 
worker. That is why workers’ education, 
although fundamentally a part of the adult 
education movement, must for the time 
being receive separate consideration. 

The problem of how and what to teach 
mature individuals who have had years of 
practical experience but who are untrained 
and handicapped by lack of elementary 
schooling has only recently been seriously 
studied. At the present moment there are 
two fundamental obstacles which must be 


overcome before a genuine program can be 
established—lack of trained and experi- 
enced teachers and lack of appropriate 
study materials. To help to remove these 
obstacles by means of organized teacher- 
training projects and the preparation and 
distribution of bibliographies and suitable 
study materials has been one of the chief 
objectives of the federal program. 
Although it is difficult to find individu- 
als who combine academic training and 
knowledge with a sympathetic and first- 
hand acquaintance with the labor move- 
ment and workers’ problems, and the 
necessary skill in leading an adult class, it 
should be only a matter of time and ex- 
perience, if training facilities are made 
available, before a reasonably competent 
teaching personnel can be built up. 


Stupy MarTerRIALs NEEDED 


The second problem, that of appropriate 
study materials, is far more difficult to 
solve but equally important. It is here 
that other organizations and community 
groups, particularly the local public li- 
braries, can be of tremendous assistance. 
The federal office has tried to meet this 
problem by preparing annotated bibliogra- 
phies of the best free or inexpensive study 
materials dealing with questions discussed 
in workers’ classes. It has distributed 
pertinent government bulletins and publi- 
cations and has asked publishing houses 
and educational and community organiza- 
tions to facilitate the distribution of ma- 
terial to teachers and classes. It makes 
every effort to give a personal advisory 
service to the special needs and requests 
of individual teachers. 

Although little very suitable material 
exists in this field, many teachers are 
handicapped by their ignorance of what 
does exist and by their inability to procure 
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it. The local public library can help and 
has helped in the past two years in a 
variety of ways, to facilitate the access of 
teachers to study materials. Wherever 
possible material and books should be made 
available in the classroom where it will be 
easy for students to refer to them during 
discussion or spend some leisure moments 
reading before or after class. Most work- 
ers have not developed the habit of reading 
and to overcome this initial inertia it is 
important to provide interesting and at- 
tractively displayed material at class meet- 
ings. 


Lisprary’s Part EssENTIAL 


In many communities there is no 
library close at hand and the average 
worker is often too bewildered and dis- 
couraged by the tremendous range of 
choice and the apparently complicated 
mechanics of withdrawing a book to make 
the effort to go to his library. It is there- 
fore important to help him in every pos- 
sible way to develop an interest and skill 
in reading. Small circulating libraries or 
long-term loans are especially helpful to 
workers’ classes, particularly in rural dis- 
tricts. The average workers’ class cannot 
afford to build up an adequate library for 
its own use alone and must depend on the 
coéperation of community organizations 
and public libraries. Again it would be 
very helpful if libraries could put at the 
disposal of classes several copies of a book 
or pamphlet, as it is difficult to assign read- 
ing to a class of twenty from a single book. 

In some cases local libraries have 
provided meeting rooms for workers’ 
classes. This arrangement has many ad- 
vantages inasmuch as material can usually 
be procured at short notice and in the 
quantity desired. Furthermore the library 
is always open and the worker can then 


come in at any hour of the day or night 
to study or read. It is in this connection 
that the personal advisory service now 
provided by so many public libraries is 
particularly helpful and in the long run is 
the most important service the library can 
give to adult education. 


READABLE Books IN MATuRE STYLE 


A fairly specialized type of material is 
needed in workers’ classes. Popular read- 
able books in very simple language but 
dealing in a mature manner with the eco- 
nomic and social facts studied in workers’ 
classes are important. Most of this ma- 
terial is published not in book form but in 
inexpensive pamphlet or booklet style. It 
would be very helpful if libraries could 
codperate with local supervisors or teach- 
ers in procuring this type of material so 
badly needed in workers’ classes. The 
federal office has issued a number of bulle- 
tins to aid both teachers and libraries in 
making a selection. The following bibli- 
ographies may be obtained free of charge 
from the office of the specialist in work- 
ers’ education, Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, 1340 G Street, Washington, 
D.C. 


The farm problem. 


Suggested readings on the problems facing 
the American farm population and proposed 
solutions. An annotated bibliography. 1934. 


Books, pamphlets, and other materials recom- 
mended for libraries of training centers 
for workers’ education and teachers of 
workers’ education. 

An annotated list of books and pamphlets 
dealing with general economic and social 
conditions. June, 1934. 

Supplement no. I. January, 1935. 

Supplement no. II. July, 1935. 








List of sources for teachers of workers’ 
classes. 


A selected annotated list of government 
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departments, private organizations, and pub- 
lishing houses which issue study material 
useful in workers’ classes. July, 1935. 


Methods and materials in workers’ educa- 
tion. 


A service bulletin for teachers. Contains 


book notes, teaching suggestions, and brief 
articles describing methods and subjects 
taught in workers’ classes, designed as a 
practical aid to teachers. It is planned to 
issue supplements to this bulletin from time 
to time. 


3) * KE 


Exhibits Circulate in New Jersey 


cA Junior Members Project 


Ae to do about library exhibits 


in these lean years has puzzled many a 
librarian. A codperative scheme, known as 
the “Loan Exhibit Project,” was the con- 
structive solution put in motion by junior 
members of the New Jersey Library Asso- 
ciation, one of the state groups now work- 
ing with the A. L. A. Junior Members 
Round Table. 

This project, undertaken with the ap- 
proval of the state association, set out to 
list all the exhibit material owned by in- 
dividual libraries in New Jersey which 
might be lent to neighboring libraries if 
some means of transporting it were de- 
vised. Free transportation facilities were 
volunteered by Sarah B. Askew, secretary 
of the New Jersey Public Library Com- 
mission and an honorary member of the 
junior group. 

Choosing a chairman to head the Loan 
Exhibit Committee was the first step. 
The chairman, in turn, chose the members 
of her committee, and together they drew 
up a form letter inviting librarians to list 
any exhibit material which could be used 
in other communities. ‘Three hundred 
copies of the letter were mimeographed 


and each junior member county chairman 
received a supply to distribute to the li- 
braries in her territory. 

Libraries throughout the state reported 
their holdings to the committee and a list of 
these exhibits, arranged alphabetically by 
library, was put into shape. This list was 
mimeographed and sent to every library 
in the state—again through Miss Askew’s 
aid. Thus the guide to a variety of ex- 
hibits on many subjects was given state- 
wide distribution. 

Aside from the practical value of en- 
larging the usefulness of exhibits on which 
time and money have been spent, the New 
Jersey group reports that the codperative 
project served to stimulate their members 
to more active participation in group ac- 
tivities. 

at | 


Toledo (O.) Public Library, Carl Vitz, 
librarian, offers to any library for 20 cents 
to cover postage and packing: Ferdinand 
Lassalle as a novelistic subject of Friedrich 
Spielhagen, by Adolf Schumacher, a doc- 
toral thesis of 180 pages submitted to the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1910. 
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Alumni and the College Library 


By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


/ \ N alumnus, or a Friend of the 


Library, not infrequently writes to me, 
almost with an apology, offering to give us 
some books. The idea seemingly in the 
back of his mind is that, since the library 
is already so large, there will be no place 
in it for the modest gift which he is pre- 
pared to make. Occasionally, too, I hear 
of some collection of books or papers that 
has been sent to the junk man or to the 
Salvation Army, and in answer to my 
expression of regret the reply comes, “I 
had no idea that you would want them. 
We would have been glad to give them to 
you.” 


Let Your Neeps BE KNown 


A good many years of experience have 
convinced me that the reason why we do 
not get more substantial gifts is that it 
does not occur to people that we want 
them. The fault is largely ours. We do 
not make a sufficient effort to inform our 
friends of our needs; and sometimes we 
fail to give sufficient and very proper 
publicity to gifts after they are made. 

Every library has in its own community 
a group of people whom it serves, and who 
are indebted to it; but, speaking generally, 
not many of them feel the obligation in 
any personal way. Most of these people 
take the library for granted. When once 
they are aroused to the sense of this obli- 
gation, they can be, and will be, of great 
service. 

The Friends of the Library organiza- 
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tions which are being formed all over the 
country are a means by which this can be 
accomplished. ‘They create a personal re- 
lation, a sense of responsibility for the 
welfare of the institution to which they 
are related. 


LiprRaAry FRIENDS A MEDIUM 


So far as I know, the first of the or- 
ganizations of the sort in this country was 
established at Harvard in 1925, though 
similar groups had been working in the 
interest of libraries abroad for several 
years. The Library Associates of Yale 
were enlisted shortly after, and in 1930 
the Friends of the Princeton Library 
was organized. In the last five years simi- 
lar associations have sprung up all over the 
country, related not only to universities 
and colleges, but, in a number of cases, to 
public libraries. 

The method of organization is very 
simple, and it is one that can be varied to 
suit the occasion in any college. In theory, 
at least, it originates, and is directed and 
maintained, entirely from without the of- 
ficial college or library organization, and 
independent of both. Actually, in most 
cases, it is the librarian who is responsible 
for initiating it. 

Every library has its own circle of 
friends, men and women who have shown 
their loyalty by generous gifts. Here is 
the nucleus. Among them there is proba- 
bly one who, in interest, understanding, 
and energy, is qualified to undertake the 
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chairmanship or presidency. In consulta- 
tion with a few of those friends most 
closely attached to the library, a list can 
be assembled of men and women who are, 
or are likely to be, interested, and an invi- 
tation sent to them to attend the organiza- 
tion meeting, which preferably should be 
a dinner or a luncheon. 


KINDLE ENTHUSIASM AT THE START 


A great deal will depend on the en- 
thusiasm that is aroused when they come 
together. The librarian, and perhaps the 
president of the college, should make a very 
frank and full statement of what the li- 
brary now is, what it is doing, what it 
desires to become, and how its friends can 
aid it in its progress toward that goal. 
Members of the alumni who have profited 
by the use of the library, or have a clear 
understanding of its needs, should be asked 
to express their opinions. The chairman, 
in a lively speech, should present for dis- 
cussion a pre-determined plan of organiza- 
tion, which should, if possible, be con- 
cluded before the meeting ends. 

The type of organization best adapted 
to the institution must carefully be con- 
sidered. In most cases, there is a minimum 
membership fee of perhaps $5, with a 
very definite invitation to make the gift a 
larger one. This is the basis of membership 
in the Harvard, the Yale, and several more 
recent organizations. It is probably true 
that this type is more immediately produc- 
tive. Those who are responsible for the 
Princeton organization, however, believe 
that it is wiser, in the long run, to enlist 
a larger membership, who can be informed 
regularly of the progress of the library and 
of its needs; who will show their interest 
by gifts of money and of books, and act as 
scouts in directing toward the library the 
gifts of others. The Columbia organiza- 


tion is also of this sort, and there are 
several others. This type is somewhat 
more expensive to run, but if it is properly 
managed, it should be increasingly effective 
as the years progress. 

Generally the expenses for printing and 
postage are guaranteed by a council or 
executive committee, though they might be 
paid out of the college treasury. 

Whatever the method of organization, 
it is imperative that the membership shall 
continually be kept informed as to what 
the library is doing, of the gifts that are 
made to it, and of specific needs as they 
develop. Some sort of a printed bulletin,’ 
containing articles on interesting books or 
collections belonging to the library, an 
account of special exhibitions, a record in 
considerable detail of gifts, and sugges- 
tions of others desired, should be sent to 
the membership several times a year. If 
the annual report of the librarian is 
printed, as I am convinced it is worth 
while to do, every member should receive 
a copy. The local membership of the 
“Friends,” at least, should receive invita- 
tions to attend every special lecture and 
exhibition held in the library. 

However perfect the organization may 
be, it will not produce results unless it is 
used. Its success will depend on the active 
cooperation of the chairman and the li- 
brarian. Presumably the chairman has a 
larger acquaintance among the alumni than 
does the librarian; and as he is outside the 
official circle, he can approach some pro- 
spective givers more easily and more effec- 
tively. His contacts enable him to 
ascertain who the people are who should 
be approached, and how to get at them. 
At alumni and class reunions he can seek 
an opportunity to talk about the library 


1See types of Dey my issued for “Library 
Friends” A Friends of the library groups, American 
Library Association, 1935. Single copy free. 
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and the means by which it may be aided. 

The major responsibility must, however, 
lie with the librarian. The chairman is a 
busy man, with all sorts of diverse inter- 
ests, and he cannot be expected to keep his 
mind on the library continually. If the 
librarian is reasonably tactful, he can sug- 
gest things that need to be done and induce 
the chairman to do them. 


SEEK OuT THE Book COLLECTOR 


Among the alumni there are doubtless 
many who are definitely collectors of 
books. A list of those people should 
gradually be built up, and acquaintance 
sought among them. Not infrequently the 
opportunity will come to the library to 
render them some special service. They 
should be made to feel that they have a 
right to call on the library for bibliographi- 
cal information. If occasion arises, some 
book needed for serious work may be bor- 
rowed from them, or they may be asked 
to lend a number of their treasures for a 
special exhibition. 

Most people, however, are book buyers 
rather than book collectors, and the 
chances are that the books they purchase 
will be just as serviceable in the college 
library as the collector’s books would be. 
If the library books are used as much as 
they should be, they wear out and should be 
replaced by fresh copies. In an increasing 
number of modern households, the space 
for the shelving of books is very small and 
an accumulation of them is impossible. 
Some of them must continually be dis- 
carded. What better use can be made of 
them than in the library? As things are, 
the junk man and the Salvation Army 
come by a good many books annually 
which ought to have been, and would have 
been, sent to the library, had the owner 
any idea that they would be welcome. No 


opportunity should be missed for giving 
publicity to the desire of the library to 
receive books and pamphlets of this sort. 
Never let a lawyer who is a “Friend” get 
away from you until it is fixed in his mind. 
Have it mentioned occasionally in your 
alumni publications. 


Girts WitH “Strincs” TROUBLESOME 


You will, of course, receive a lot of 
trash, but among it there are almost certain 
to be things of real value. A caveat in 
reference to all gifts should be kept in 
mind. Except in very extraordinary in- 
stances, gifts with strings tied to them 
should never be accepted. Unless a collec- 
tion is of unique interest, and on a highly 
specific subject, the library cannot afford 
to take it subject to a condition that it be 
maintained permanently as a unit. Books 
that are separated from the class in which 
they belong lose a large part of their value, 
and however completely the collection may 
cover the subject when it is received, it 
rapidly loses its usefulness if it is not as- 
sociated with the later treatises. In a 
good many libraries of this country, rooms 
are set apart for the housing of special col- 
lections, which are seldom consulted be- 
cause the books in them are not readily 
accessible. The use made of them will not 
compensate for a proper rent charge on 
the space. 

If these facts are forcefully and tact- 
fully represented to the prospective donor, 
in almost every instance the restriction will 
be removed. The identity of the collection 
is as well maintained by a memorial book 
plate as by the collocation of the books. 

Some collections should not be accepted 
on any terms. Unless they are somehow 
related to the present or prospective work 
of the college, the institution cannot afford 
to agree to provide space for them in per- 
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petuity. A college is a working institution, 
and not an opportunity for the establish- 
ment of personal memorials. 

It is of the utmost importance that all 
gifts, of whatever sort, should be properly 
acknowledged. A form post card may do 
for those coming from institutions, but it 
is very poor economy to use it for personal 
gifts. In every such case, a carefully pre- 
pared and well printed form letter should 
be employed. Better yet, in acknowledg- 
ment of gifts of substantial value, is a 
personal letter, signed by the librarian. 
If people are made to feel that their gifts 
are appreciated, they are likely to make 
others. 


PUBLICITY FOR IMPORTANT GIFTS 


No opportunity should be lost for giving 
publicity to all important gifts. The local 
press, the alumni publications, and the 
bulletin issued by the Library Friends 
should be used freely, and care should be 
taken that copies of whatever is printed 
are sent to the donors. All important 
gifts should be reported in detail to the 
board of trustees. The record of gifts 
should be made with enough care so that 
the books given can immediately be pro- 
duced if the donor visits the library and 
wishes to see the books he has given. 

Most important of all are personal con- 
tacts and tactful expressions of apprecia- 
tion. No opportunity should be lost for 
enlarging the range of the librarian’s ac- 
quaintance and for the development of 
friendships with those who have shown 
their recognition of the value of the li- 
brary by their generous gifts. 

The library should give as well as re- 
ceive. In recent years, colleges all over 
the country have responded to an awaken- 
ing realization that education is a process 
that does not end with the acquisition of 


an A.B. degree. ‘The revival in intellec- 
tual interest, which is such a striking char- 
acteristic of college life all over the 
country, has extended to the alumni, and 
they are asking for suggestions which will 
guide them in their own reading. The 
lists that are being prepared for their use 
are of two types: those dealing with inter- 
esting books, of recent publication, which 
record the development of taste in litera- 
ture and art, the discussion of social and 
economic problems, and progress in science 
and industry ; and those devoted to specific 
subjects—brief annotated bibliographies 
prepared and signed by members of the 
faculty. 

The responsibility for the preparation 
of these lists generally rests on the library, 
although they are sometimes sponsored by 
the alumni association or by the extension 
division. No complete list of institutions 
which give this type of service to their 
alumni is available, but a mimeographed 
list, prepared and issued by the American 
Library Association in May, 1934, gives 
data from eighty-four different institu- 
tions. 

Generally each list is individually 
printed, though some colleges have found 
that as good, if not better, results are ob- 
tained by printing them in the weekly or 
monthly publication of the alumni associa- 
tion. Obviously this is the most inexpen- 
sive way in which they can be distributed. 
Unless the institution has ample funds, 
any attempt to reach the entire alumni in 
this way cannot be recommended. If 
generous publicity is given in the alumni 
publication, those who are interested will 
take the trouble to ask for the lists. If 
they are not willing to make such a re- 
quest, the probability is very great that, if 
the lists are mailed to them, they will be 
of no service, and the money spent wasted. 
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Very few institutions are able to under- 
take to lend current books recommended. 
They should be secured either by purchase 
or from the local library. In exceptional 
cases such loans may perhaps be made, but 
they should be arranged with the local 
library rather than with the individual. 
Transportation costs should be met by the 
borrower. ‘The college book store will be 
glad to supply the books, if they cannot be 
purchased locally. 

Every effort should be made, however, 
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to assist the alumnus who is actually en- 
gaged in scholarly investigation, and no 
hard and fast rules should prevent the li- 
brary from rendering such service. It 
should be an axiom of college library ad- 
ministration that whenever the rule stands 
in the way of service, it should be modi- 
fied or, in individual cases, suspended. 

A more extended treatment of the rela- 
tion of the college to its alumni will be 
found in Guy R. Lyle’s excellent volume 
on College library publicity. 
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Circuit Collections Save Book Funds 


By HELEN E. WESSELLS 


[ IBRARIANS conscious of the book 
needs of their communities must enter new 
fields and experiment with new methods 
for the purchase and distribution of new 
books. Extension agencies, local, county 
or state, provide the older book which is 
only occasionally called for and which can- 
not be purchased by libraries with limited 
funds; regional centers and large libraries 
help the specialist; a more intensive book 
selection policy has proved that the popu- 
lar type of fiction may be handled by pay 
duplicate collections or reserved for pur- 
chase until published in cheaper edition 
without serious loss to the reading public. 
The consideration of expensive non-fiction 
with a definite known appeal to only a 
few readers presents a different problem, 
however, as does the experimental type of 
book which often proves a testing ground 
for the librarian’s book selection policy, 
or the fiction which might be lost in the 
mad rush of publication—the type of book 
which gives a librarian real delight as it 
gathers an appreciative audience. An 
experimental period of codperative book 
buying and circulation by a group of 
branch librarians in the New York Public 
Library has proved that it is possible to 
give these books to the reading public even 
though book budgets have been cut. 

The libraries on Staten Island, a 
borough of the City of New York and a 
county, are completely isolated from the 
rest of the New York Public Library 
system. ‘The island is five miles south of 





Manhattan, is accessible only by ferry, or 
by bridge from New Jersey, has an area 
of fifty-seven square miles and the popula- 
tion consists of every type including 
commuters, farmers, and skilled techni- 
cians. The library situation is comparable 
in many respects to a county system or to a 
group of town libraries in a limited area. 
The five branches with book stocks ranging 
from ten to twenty thousand volumes 
might be compared to five small town 
libraries and the extension division service 
with its sub-branches, stations, and book 
truck service might be a county system. 


Not ENouGH New Books 


Several branch librarians realized some 
time ago that they were not meeting 
adequately the new book needs of the 
readers in their communities. The prob- 
lem of reduced book funds was not the 
only factor, for funds had never been 
really adequate for a completely isolated 
region. Requests for old books not in the 
branches are handled through a regular 
interlibrary loan service with deliveries to 
the island once a week; circuit collections 
of Italian and German books are proving 
invaluable for the foreign population but 
the problem of furnishing enough new 
books seemed impossible of solution, for 
even though readers are told where they 
may borrow a new book not in a local 
branch, few can afford the time or the 
money necessary for a trip to a branch in 
Manhattan or the Bronx, and on the 
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island the distance between branches makes 
it dificult for readers without cars. 


How THE Circuit CoLiLectTion EvoLvep 


Various experiments were tried to make 
the new book resources of the island bran- 
ches known; lists were exchanged and 
published and generous interloaning of 
comparatively new books for indefinite 
periods was tried. A number of the libra- 
rians then tried codperative ordering each 
week in order to prevent duplication of 
expensive or seldom called for titles. Out 
of this codperation grew the Staten Island 
Circuit Collection—books ordered from a 
joint fund and sent for a limited period to 
each of the four branches which contribute 
a percentage of their funds. The libra- 
rians attempt to select those titles which 
should be permanently on the island and 
which heretofore it had not been possible to 
purchase, as well as books needed for 
experimentation and for building stronger 
special collections. 

A simple plan based upon the extension 
division and foreign circuit collection 
practices was developed, a plan eliminating 
any necessity for returning the books to a 
central office because of the need for haste 
in transferring from branch to branch. 
The four librarians order books at the 
central book order office at the same time 
each week; after purchasing needed 
replacements and titles essential for all 
branches, they vote upon the books which 
have been placed aside for consideration 
for the circuit collection. Any branch 
with a special collection or a definite need 
for a certain title is given first considera- 
tion; at times lots are drawn to see which 
branch shall have a choice item, and, if 
funds allow, two copies of a popular book 
may be purchased. At the time of order- 
ing, a card showing the branch to which 


the book is permanently assigned, the rout- 
ing, and the period of time it may be kept, 
is made for each branch and for the inter- 
loan office. This same card is used at the 
branches as an order file, for routing, and 
as a simple catalog of books available in 
the circuit collection. 

After the books have been purchased 
they are sent by the interloan office 
with the catalog cards to the branch to 
which they have been permanently assigned 
where they are shelf-listed and placed upon 
the shelves as quickly as possible. After 
the book has been at the branch the assigned 
time—two months for fiction and three 
for non-fiction—it is sent with the book 
card in the pocket directly to the next 
branch on the circuit where it is immedi- 
ately placed upon the shelves. When the 
book returns to its permanent branch a 
record of the circulation at each branch 
is sent to one branch where statistical 
records of book stock and circulation are 
kept in order to attempt to measure the 
result of the experiment. The book is 
then placed upon the regular shelves and 
the interloan office is notified that the 
circuit is complete and the book available 
for general interloaning. Reserves are 
accepted at the branches which belong to 
the circuit but the readers are notified if 
the book will be some time in coming and 
where it may be obtained in the meantime. 
No reserves are accepted from other 
branches until the circuit is complete. 
Binding and mending are handled at the 
branch where the injury is discovered. 


First Ficures INDICATE SUCCESS 


Statistics are not yet available except in 
the case of fourteen non-fiction titles of 
which two copies were purchased and 
which show an average circulation of 
fourteen for the six months’ period of 
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circuit. By checking circulation of a few 
titles still on circuit it is interesting to 
find that Greenwood’s We sagebrush folks, 
which was purchased eight months ago, has 
been out twenty-one times, Sheppard’s 
Cabins in the laurel ordered two months 
ago has already circulated twelve times, as 
has the edition of Canterbury tales illus- 
trated by Rockwell Kent, added to see if 
new editions might be worth considering 
for the circuit. —Two hundred and twenty- 
five books have been added during a nine 
months’ period; the largest percentage of 
these are biography, travel, fiction, and 
books in the fine arts, but plays and 
poetry have been popular purchases as well 
as the more popular scientific books. Sev- 
eral technical books were tried and if funds 
are increased more may be purchased, but 
at the present time it seems better to have 
an individual branch purchase the technical 
books essential for its neighborhood. The 
greatest joy to the librarians participating 
has been the ability to buy such books as 
Fox, Sailing, seamanship and yacht con- 
struction, Moats, Off to Mexico, and the 
book on American duck, goose, and brant 
shooting by William Arthur Bruette. 
The fact that readers are finding the 
new books they have been wanting, that 
new books are on the shelves, and that 
more money is available for replacements 
and for books needed constantly in the in- 
dividual branches is definite proof of the 
value of the experiment. The main disad- 
vantage is the fact that it takes nine months 
for a book to reach the last library, but 
readers are patient when they know that 
eventually they will receive the book or 
that they may obtain it at another island 
branch. There is no denying the fact that it 
is difficult to be unselfish about having a 
book such as McKay’s South street at a 
branch for only three months when all 


island branches need material on shipping, 
but it is always possible to add another 
copy of a title to the circuit or one can 
always buy a copy from branch funds. 
That is the value of experimenting with 
books. Every branch has gained, the 
smallest—ten miles from the others and in 
a small village—possibly more than the 
rest, for its funds were very meager. Now 
it shares circuit books equally with others 
and its circulation figures are averaging 
about one fourth of the whole. The finest 
result, however, has been the sense of 
cooperation between branches and the new 
awareness of community needs. 

It seems not at all improbable that such 
a circuit plan might be adapted to regional 
library groups as well as to large systems. 
Financial arrangements and transportation 
facilities would be obstacles, but if they 
could be overcome a circuit collection of 
new books for the use of a small group of 
libraries would mean better service to 
readers and would give librarians an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy some of the books they 
have had to pass by. Codperative buying 
and circulation has proved one answer to 
the problem of giving better new book 
service to an isolated section with various 
types of libraries participating. 

OFAN 

Teachers College Library, Columbia 
University, New York City, Eleanor M. 
Witmer, librarian, wants reports of city 
and state education departments. Want 


and exchange list forwarded upon request. 
Address Serials Division. 


a 


The Providence (R.I.), Public Library, 
Clarence E. Sherman, librarian, offers for 
transportation charges a nearly complete 
set of the Official records of the War of the 
Rebellion. 
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Cooperation with National 


Organizations 


By CHARLES EDWARD BUTLER 


N O national organization, however 


well organized, can be completely self-con- 
tained and continue to exist. Its aims, 
often its fields of interest, are interwoven 
with those of similar organizations, and its 
functions are rarely so clear-cut as to pre- 
clude dealings with other bodies. It would 
prove interesting (and doubtless exhaust- 
ing) to examine the relationship of the 
various organizations to each other. In 
this article, however, it is intended only to 
present a general picture of the relations of 
the A. L. A. with a number of other na- 
tional bodies. 

First, of course, are other groups of 
librarians: the American Association of 
Law Libraries, the Association of Re- 
search Libraries, the League of Library 
Commissions, the National Association of 
State Libraries, and the Special Libraries 
Association, which are affiliated with the 
A. L. A. The majority of their members 
are members of the A. L. A. also; many of 
their officers are also officers of the various 
groups within the A. L. A. Their annual 
meetings are usually held in conjunction 
with the A. L. A. conferences, with the 
exception of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, which meets with the A. L. A. at 
irregular intervals. The majority of the 
state, provincial, and regional library asso- 
ciations are affiliated with the A. L. A. 
Often the various officers of the Associa- 
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tion are invited to address the state library 
meetings. This fall President Wilson 
spoke at the conventions of the New York, 
Minnesota, Indiana, and Missouri library 
associations, and other representatives par- 
ticipated in other state meetings. Library 
organizations, non-affiliated, but with 
which close relations are maintained, are: 
the American Library Institute, the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine Library Associa- 
tion, the Association of American Library 
Schools, the Bibliographical Society of 
America, the Catholic Library Association, 
the Medical Library Association, and the 
Music Library Association. All these or- 
ganizations, though many of them concen- 
trate on special aspects, are concerned with 
library work as a whole, with its aims, 
problems, and techniques. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


Library work with other countries is 
participated in by various methods. The 
A. L. A. is a member of the International 
Federation of Library Associations, of 
which William Warner Bishop is presi- 
dent. The President of the A. L. A., sev- 
eral past presidents, and the secretary, with 
many other delegates from the United 
States and Canada, participated in the 
Second International Library and Bib- 
liographical Congress called by the fed- 
eration at Madrid last May. The official 
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organs of many national library organiza- 
tions are received at headquarters in ex- 
change for the A. L. A. Bulletin. 

Working closely with other bodies, in 
this country and abroad, the A. L. A. 
keeps informed of library conditions 
throughout the world. 

The mutual realization of problems of 
common interest has led to a close and 
friendly relationship between the A. L. A. 
and organizations such as the National 
Association of Book Publishers and the 
American Foundation for the Blind. 


CLose ToucH WITH EDUCATIONAL 
SCENE 


With the various educational organi- 
zations, of course, close codperation is 
maintained. Space does not permit the 
cataloging of those whose work the Ameri- 
can Library Association follows with great 
interest. It seems safe, however, to say 
that through its officers, members, and 
staff, it does keep in fairly close touch with 
most aspects of the American scene which 
relate in any way to the welfare of libra- 
ries and librarians. The A. L. A. is a 
constituent member of the American 
Council on Education; the Committee on 
Adult Reading is made up of members of 
the A. L. A. and the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education. There is a 
committee on codperation with the 
National Education Association; many 
temporary joint committees have been 
established. This year, for instance, such 
a committee of the American Medical As- 
sociation and the A. L. A. is working on 
the preparation and distribution of book- 
lists on health and hygiene. 

A few members of the A. L. A. staff 
spend a part of their time in the field, at- 
tending meetings and conferring with 
representatives of other organizations, and 


are active in the affairs of organizations 
concerned with education in its various 
aspects. The various divisions at head- 
quarters participate in and follow with in- 
terest the work of organizations concerned 
with the same fields. The Public Library 
Division, which concerns itself with the 
whole broad scope of public library work, 
as well as with library extension and adult 
education, maintains relations with such 
organizations as the National League of 
Women Voters, the American Country 
Life Association, the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education, the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, the Na- 
tional Education Association, and the 
American Prison Association, to name but 
afew. The Department of Education and 
Personnel is naturally interested in the 
work of the regional educational associa- 
tions concerned with the accreditation of 
colleges and secondary schools, such as the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and the Southern As- 
sociation. A joint committee exists of the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges and the A. L. A. Board of Education 
for Librarianship. The Personnel Divi- 
sion is interested in the work of civil serv- 
ice groups of different kinds. 


A Few REsuLtTs 


Why this codperation? What does it 
lead to, and what are its results? The real 
reason, no doubt, is that libraries them- 
selves are involved in the activities which 
the national organizations represent, from 
child welfare to business and industry, 
from radio and moving pictures to parks 
and playgrounds. One could point to the 
definite contributions to library progress 
which have been made as a result of rela- 
tions with the National League of Women 
Voters, the American Association of Uni- 
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versity Women, and the Rotary and 
Kiwanis clubs. 

N. C. P. T. publications include a leaf- 
let, Library service for everybody, a pro- 
gram on community welfare including 
libraries, and the Parents’ bookshelf. 
Julia Wright Merrill, chief of the 
A. L. A. Public Library Division, is chair- 
man of the N. C. P. T. Committee on 
Library Service. 

The National League of Women Voters 
compiled and published the pamphlet, The 
public library as a government service, 
which had a wide sale. At its last biennial 
meeting, in the spring of 1934, it added 
the public library to its list of topics rec- 
ommended for study. It has distributed 
A national plan for libraries to key people 
in all states. 

The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, one of the oldest groups in- 
terested in continuing education, publishes 
Book service facilities, a list of books in- 
cluding complete information on state 
library extension agencies. It has dis- 
tributed to local branches 4 national plan 
for libraries and Standards for public li- 
braries. Branches of this organization 
have frequently studied their local library 
and its needs. 

The Rotary Club has issued a broadside, 
The public library: a fundamental need, 
calling the attention of the clubs to the li- 
brary situation today, and pointing out op- 
portunities for Rotary coéperation in the 
betterment of library conditions. Their 
national magazine, as well as that of the 
Kiwanis Club, has carried library articles. 

A year ago one of the leaders in public 
administration canvassed the possibility of 
a codrdinating council representative of 
four groups of organizations: education, 
welfare, recreation, and local government. 
The A. L. A. was the only organization 


which already had continuing and close 
relations with three of them, that is, with 
all but welfare, and it had occasional con- 
tacts with that group. 

Just as libraries are limited by staff, 
books, budgets, and time, so also is the 
A. L. A. There is room for great im- 
provement in nearly all directions, espe- 
cially in relations with the more scholarly 
research groups. Efforts are steadily being 
made toward improvement in that direc- 
tion. 


FIA 
New York Library Club 
Scholarships 


Tue New York Library Club an- 
nounces the establishment, beginning in 
1936, of New York Library Club scholar- 
ships which will pay to an accredited 
library school for one or two students the 
necessary tuition fees for the completion 
of the first year of professional training. 

Applicants must be members of the New 
York Library Club at the time the applica- 
tion is made. 

The scholarships are open to men and 
women holding positions in libraries in the 
metropolitan area who have been employed 
for not less than one year prior to the date 
of making application. 

All applicants must file with the Board 
of Scholarships and Awards of the New 
York Library Club a statement of pro- 
visional admission to the accredited library 
school that he proposes to attend. 

The statement of provisional admission, 
together with satisfactory references, must 
be presented in person to some member of 
the board. The final date for filing appli- 
cations is January 31, 1936. 

Francis L. D. Goopricn, Chairman 

Board of Scholarships and Awards 

New York Library Club 
College of the City of New York Library 
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just arrived and 


) go home a tourist who has 
tomorrow in Boston’ wants to know what to see. At 


12. As she is about to 


has “only 


. She helps individual readers to find the books they want. 


11 





9:15 she locks her desk with the feeling that she has earned her 


salary. 


— 


- 


— 
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County Library Service in the South 


T WAS welcome news in 1929 when 
the officers of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund decided to aid library development 
in the south. Eventually eleven county 
library systems in seven states were se- 
lected. A matching of appropriations on a 
progressively reduced basis covering five 
years was planned. ‘The demonstration 
period has ended, except for some minor 
modifications caused by depression condi- 
tions, and has involved an expenditure of 
approximately $500,000. 

Early in 1934 the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago was 
asked to report on the activities and 
achievements of the demonstrations and to 
formulate recommendations for plans for 
any future developments in that section. 
The results of the study, visits, and con- 
sultations are presented in County library 
service in the south, by Louis R. Wilson 
and Edward A. Wight.* Representative 
county libraries in New Jersey, the middle 
west, and California were also visited for 
purposes of comparison. Statistics and 
procedures in other libraries thus add effec- 
tively to the value of the conclusions. The 
study is set forth in ten chapters illustrated 
with twenty maps and charts and including 
forty-nine detailed tables of findings. 

The background of the south as it affects 
library use and development is considered 
under aspects such as geographic condi- 
tions, wealth and income, population, and 
educational facilities. Several factors are 


* University of Chicago Press. December, 1935. 
2590p. $2. 


found to be fundamental, such as the cot- 
ton-tobacco economy, predominance of na- 
tive stock, the Negroes, high ratio of chil- 
dren to adults, tenant farming, and educa- 
tional provisions for two races side by side. 

Chapters are devoted to the organization 
and internal administration of the libraries 
studied, followed by detailed reports on the 
use made as indicated in the reading of 
books and periodicals. An especially im- 
portant chapter relates to the ‘““Codperation 
of the Public Library and the School.” 
Several special problems were met by dif- 
ferent procedures in the various libraries, 
all of which are well described and the 
results fairly assessed. In order to meet 
rural as well as urban needs the closest har- 
mony between school and library boards 
produced the best results, going to the 
extent of school authorities turning over 
to library administration special state and 
local school library funds. 

The chapter on “Financing the Library” 
arrives, after close analysis of income and 
expenditures, at the same_ conclusion 
reached in other studies. “Data of the 
foregoing types lead to the conclusion that 
in seven demonstration states from one- 
half to two-thirds of the counties cannot 
provide, out of purely local income, suf- 
ficient support for adequate library service, 
and to that extent must be considered in- 
effective units for library development.” 
A good description of other state and 
regional developments is provided, includ- 
ing the Tennessee state plan, California 
and New Jersey county libraries, the 
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Fraser Valley Union Library, and county 
libraries in England and Wales. 

The conclusions arrived at in the final 
chapter express considerations growing out 
of the data presented covering a wide 
range of topics and are capped by thirty 
definite recommendations applying to the 
region, the states, and to local libraries. 

This is in every way an excellent report, 
worthy of the Rosenwald Fund, and note- 
worthy for its detailed study of the data 
and underlying conditions, and for its dis- 
cussion of fundamental conditions as well 
as the southern applications. 
wishes 


One really 
for many similar and equally 
exact and reliable studies of several other 
regions or sections of the library field. It 
is important not only as a survey of one 
section of the country but for its implica- 
tions for every other section and deserves 
reading by everyone interested in the 
future of libraries anywhere. We realize 
that too many are only half awake to the 
opportunities and difficulties that confront 
libraries and the means necessary to face 
the future with courage and confidence. 
This report is in every way welcome and 
timely. Louis J. BAILey 
Queens Borough Public Library 


INN 
Line Counting Made Easy 


Apropos of Dr. Wire’s letter in the 
October Bulletin, it occurs to me that per- 
haps there are those librarians reading for 
the A. L. A. Committee on Library Ter- 
minology, the Poe concordance, or similar 
projects who are not familiar with the 
device for line counting brought out by 
Captain Stanislaus Millot of the French 
army. It can be easily constructed, as will 
be seen by a glance at the example given 
above. Lines are drawn upon a trans- 
parent card. Glass, celluloid, or cello- 


phane may be used. The lines are 
equidistant but not parallel. The width 
of each interlinear space is variable, hav- 
ing no minimum limit on the one side and 
no maximum limit on the other. Each 
interlinear space is numbered. 
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Example 


Lines are measured by placing the trans- 
parent card upon the page of print so that 
each line is at one point within each inter- 
linear space. The number of lines to the 
page or the number of any particular line 
may be seen at a glance. 

LesTER Davip ConpiT 
5809 Maryland Avenue, Chicago 


IN 
1937 Annual Conference 


New York Crry was selected by the 
Executive Board, at its midwinter meet- 
ing in Chicago, as the meeting place for 
the 1937 annual conference, providing 
satisfactory arrangements can be made. 
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Conference on Education for 


Librarianship in the South 


M ORE than sixty librarians and 


educators met in Atlanta, Georgia, No- 
vember 11 and 12, 1935, at the invitation 
of the Library Committees on Codperation 
with the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southwest- 
ern and Southeastern library associations 
to consider a program of education for 
librarianship in the south. Such a confer- 
ence seemed desirable on several counts. 
The present standards of the Southern 
Association for the training of school and 
teacher-librarians had been in effect for a 
five-year period, the close of which coin- 
cided with the date set by the Southern 
Association for the enforcement of its 
standards for high school libraries. The 
same period had coincided with five years 
of service of the A. L. A. regional field 
agent for the south, for which a compre- 
hensive report on library work and prog- 
ress in this region is in preparation. 

The group meeting in Atlanta included 
representatives of many institutions in the 
Southern Association area which offer 
courses in library science, including presi- 
dents and deans of the institutions, direc- 
tors of library schools and instructors of 
library science courses; it also included 
state school library supervisors, state li- 
brary extension workers, and official repre- 
sentatives of the Library Committee of the 
Southern Association, the United States 
Office of Education, the General Educa- 
tion Board, the American Library Asso- 
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ciation, and the Board of Education for 
Librarianship. 

After four sessions of general discussion 
the entire group was divided into four 
large committees to give special considera- 
tion to selected aspects of the subject. At 
a final general session the conference voted 
to adopt the following recommendations: 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The term “library school” is used in 
these recommendations to designate an 
agency which gives in a single academic 
year at least one codrdinated professional 
curriculum in library science, for which 
credit for a full year of study is granted 
in accordance with the practice of the 
institution. The term “library training 
agency” applies to the agency which gives 
a curriculum less than a full academic year 
in length. 


I. Library instruction needed for college 
students, teachers, and school admin- 
istrators. 


1. Inasmuch as a wide acquaintanceship 
with books and a working experience of 
the library and its tools are essential to rich 
personal development, it is recommended 
to the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools that generous con- 
tacts with books and other reading ma- 
terials as well as instruction in books and 
reading, library resources and use, be con- 
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sidered a criterion in the accreditation of 
colleges. 

2. Inasmuch as a knowledge of the 
place, function, and use of the library in 
the school, a wide acquaintance with books 
and reading for boys and girls at elemen- 
tary and secondary levels, and an under- 
standing of the services available through 
varied library agencies should be a part 
of the professional equipment of every 
teacher, it is recommended to the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools that instruction in these fields be 
designated under the teacher’s professional 
requirements. 


II. Library instruction for school li- 
brarians with special reference to 
standards for school libraries of the 
Southern Association. 


1. It is recommended that the commit- 
tees of the Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion and the Southwestern Library 
Association, coéperating with the Library 
Committee of the Southern Association, 
consider making a joint study of library 
training standards for the purpose of 
adapting these standards to changing con- 
ditions; and that the proposed study give 
special consideration to: (a) the minimum 
and maximum credit hours in library sci- 
ence that should be required of librarians 
in high schools of different sizes; (b) 
standards for library schools and library 
training agencies with special attention to 
curricula, particularly the need for more 
emphasis on book content and less on ad- 
ministration at the present lower levels of 
instruction. 

2. Pending the proposed study it is 
recommended to the Southern Association 
that the following suggestions for revision 
of the present standards be referred to the 
appropriate commission: (a) that as soon 
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as possible the present minimum require- 
ment, six semester hours, for the training 
of teacher-librarians be raised; (b) that 
the raising of the minimum requirement 
of six semester hours be made the occa- 
sion for a complete reconsideration of the 
minimum and maximum number of credit 
hours and the content of courses which 
now constitute the requirements for the 
training of school librarians for high 
schools of different sizes; (c) that in any 
revision the present requirement of twenty- 
four to thirty semester hours for full-time 
school librarians be changed to read, “one 
year of professional education in an ap- 
proved library school” and that pending 
such revision the present requirement be 
retained. 

3. It has come to the attention of this 
group that through the transfer of credits 
in library science, prospective school li- 
brarians and teacher-librarians have fre- 
quently accumulated credit hours in this 
field which represent an unfortunate 
duplication of subject matter and which 
fail to provide the continuity of program 
intended by the standards of the Southern 
Association. It is therefore recommended, 
first, that the Southern Association re- 
quest the appropriate authorities of library 
training agencies to safeguard the con- 
tinuity and completion of the curricula in 
library science required under Southern 
Association standards by giving particular 
attention to the transfer of library science 
credits, including such courses in children’s 
literature as are offered in teacher-training 
institutions ; and second, that the Southern 
Association request the reviewing body for 
secondary schools of each state to accept 
only such credits as represent completion 
of a curriculum in preparation for library 
service in schools. 

4. In the interest of maintaining high 
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standards of preparation for school library 
service, this group urges the Southern As- 
sociation to enforce fully the standards for 
library schools and library training agen- 
cies, and to restrict the number of ac- 
credited agencies as an effective means of 
maintaining a reasonable balance between 
the supply of school librarians and teacher- 
librarians and the demand for them. 


Ill. Desirable developments in education 
for librarianship at the library 
school level. 


1. This group recognizes the national 
trend toward the establishment of the first 
year of professional education in library 
schools on the basis of a fifth college year, 
but it believes that in the south such ad- 
vance should keep pace with certain factors 
entering into the southern situation and 
should not proceed at too rapid a rate. 

2. The need is recognized for library 
school graduates with a more practical 
point of view and more specialized train- 
ing. Such preparation presupposes, first, 
instructors with successful experience in 
certain fields of library service, such as 
adult education, college and university 
libraries, county and regional libraries, and 
libraries in both elementary and secondary 
schools; and, second, more carefully 
planned pre-professional education for stu- 
dents preparing for library service in 
chosen fields. In view of the difficulty of 
offering opportunity for adequate special- 
ization in a one-year general curriculum, 
this group looks with interest on experi- 
ments in supplementing general training 
by supervised field work or by internships 
for a substantial period following comple- 
tion of the first year of work in a library 
school. This group recognizes with ap- 
preciation the provision of instruction in 
school librarianship at a high professional 
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level by library schools established for this 
purpose. 

3. Although an increase in the demand 
for librarians in the south may be expected 
in the immediate future, this group re- 


iterates and strongly emphasizes the 
importance of recruiting and selecting 
students of superior personal qualifications 
and high scholastic achievement, and the 
urgency of continuing a policy of careful 
limitation of enrollment in library schools. 

4. It is recommended that the principle 
of supply and demand should continue to 
govern the number and location of library 
schools and other library training agencies, 
and that, particularly for the library 
schools, this principle should rest on a 
regional rather than a state basis. 

5. It is recognized that library de- 
velopment in the south will in the future 
create a need for courses leading to ad- 
vanced degrees in library science in at 
least one southern university, where suit- 
able book resources, adequate financial 
support, and the provision of professional 
instruction in conformity with accepted 
standards for graduate study can be as- 
sured. 

6. This group strongly urges that funds 
for scholarships and fellowships be sought 
from the institution of which the library 
school is a part as well as from outside 
sources to the end that the most promising 
students and successful librarians may be 
encouraged to prepare themselves for bet- 
ter service. 

7. Library schools and library training 
agencies in the south can be expected to 
gain increasing financial support from local 
sources in the future for the following rea- 
sons: (a) present and past education for 
librarianship, in maintaining high profes- 
sional standards, has borne fruit in ever 
higher standards of library service and in a 
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better understanding and a growing ap- 
preciation of library service in the south; 
(b) library schools and other library train- 
ing agencies are more widely identifying 
their services with the entire instructional 
program of their respective institutions. 
Such extension of services (for example, 
such courses as have been suggested under 
I, 1 and 2) is heartily approved, both as 
a means of increasing the educational 
values of library schools and other library 
training agencies and of decreasing the 
per capita expenditures for library instruc- 
tion in a given institution; (c) the gener- 
ous support afforded library training 
agencies in the south by interested founda- 
tions in the past has been most fruitful 
and is deeply appreciated. The continued 
interest of foundations is considered still 
to be indispensable to the adequate finan- 
cial support of library training in this area. 
8. It is recognized that library needs 
in Catholic colleges and schools require 
the maintenance of approved library 
schools and training agencies as a part of 
certain Catholic colleges equipped to pro- 
vide such instruction, primarily for mem- 
bers of religious orders, in conformity with 
regional and national standards. ‘This 
group looks with interest and encourage- 
ment on the efforts that have been made to 
meet this special demand for librarians. 
g. It is recommended that the training 
of Negroes for full-time library positions 
be continued at the level of a fifth college 
year. Anticipating a growing need to pro- 
vide instruction for teacher-librarians for 
Negro high schools, this group requests the 
Board of Education for Librarianship of 
the American Library Association to study 
the situation with special reference to 
courses now being offered. Recognizing 
that the Hampton Institute Library School 
is at present the only library school de- 


voted to the training of Negro librarians, 
it is recommended that this library school 
stand ready to place emphasis on and to 
provide specialization in school librarian- 
ship when the demand for full-time school 
librarians increases. 


OFAN 


A Novel Undertaking 


A MONTHLY journal for the publica- 
tion of graduate school theses was the 
novel undertaking launched recently under 
the name, Franklin Lectures, at Sunapee, 
N.H. Theses published are of popular 
interest as well as of educational and re- 
search value, and are chosen by an ad- 
visory board of college professors from the 
output of masters’ and doctors’ work in 
universities the country over. 

“Regional Parks,” “The High Wage 
Theory of Prosperity,” and “English 
Literature as Reflected in Bookplate De- 
sign,” are among the works published. 
“The Library Movement in the United 
States,” by Hazel W. Byrnes, State 
Teachers College Library, Mayville, 
North Dakota, was printed in the July 
issue. The annual subscription price is 


$3.50. 
PAA 


ERA Library Honored 


A one HUNDRED dollar prize was 
awarded by the American Legion Auxil- 
iary for the outstanding library efforts of 
its Green Forest (Ark.) unit, less than a 
year after the president of the unit and 
her library committee decided to sponsor 
an ERA library. The American Legion 
Hut is the home of the library. Local con- 
tributions supplied lumber for furniture, 
while ERA funds provided labor and paid 
the salary of the library worker. 
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School and Children’s Library Divi- 
sion at A. L. A. Headquarters 


: School and Children’s Library 


Division was added to the A. L. A. Head- 
quarters office just preceding the Mid- 
winter Conference in Chicago. This new 
division will be concerned particularly 
with problems relating to library service 
to children and young people, and its 
policies will be directed by the Board on 
Library Service to Children and Young 
People in Public Libraries and Schools. 

Jessie Gay Van Cleve, trained and ex- 
perienced children’s librarian who has 
been the A. L. A. children’s book special- 
ist for many years, will be the chief of the 
division. 

Mildred L. Batchelder is to be the school 
library specialist and will bring to this 
position wide experience in library service 
to young people, both as librarian of the 
Haven Intermediate School Library in 
Evanston for the past several years and in 
work with children on the public library 
side. She is a graduate of Mount Hol- 
yoke College and took her professional 
study at the New York State Library 
School. 

Both members of the new division will 
devote half time to advisory service in 
their special fields and half time to the 
Booklist. 

What library service for children and 
young people is at present offered in cities, 
towns, and rural areas will be studied by 
the division during its first year, and one 
of its major activities will be to assemble 


the facts gathered so they will serve at the 
headquarters’ office as a comprehensive 
source of reference to practices now in- 
dorsed by experience. On behalf of this 
inquiry, Miss Van Cleve and Miss Batch- 
elder will visit librarians and school peo- 
ple throughout the country who are 
engaged in work with children and young 
people. 

Closer affiliation with other national 
groups whose programs involve the edu- 
cation and welfare of youth will be the 
constant objective of the new division. 

The Board on Library Service to Chil- 
dren and Young People met during the 
midwinter meetings to consider plans and 
policies for the new division. Members 
of affiliated groups—representing the 
school field, children’s library work, and 
general library interests—met with the 
board in an open session on Monday after- 
noon, December 30. Miss Van Cleve and 
Miss Batchelder were present and took 
part in the discussion. 

Further news of the board and of poli- 
cies for the new division formulated during 
the midwinter meetings, will be printed in 
the February Bulletin. 

La | 

The Missouri University School of 
Mines and Metallurgy Library, Rolla, 
Paul Howard,.librarian, offers for trans- 
portation costs several copies of Mechani- 
cal underground loading in metal mines, 


by Charles E. Van Barneveld. 
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The Proposed Federal Library Agency 


Report of the Federal Relations (ommittee* 


URING the year 1935-36, the 
Federal Relations Committee is concen- 
trating on a single major objective—the 
attempt to secure an appropriation for the 
establishment of a federal library agency. 
It is in no way concerning itself with the 
question of federal aid for libraries, a sub- 
ject which is now in the hands of a special 
committee of the Association appointed as 
a result of action taken by the Council at 
Denver in June, 1935. 

Following Council approval of a fed- 
eral library agency at the Montreal and 
Midwinter conferences of 1934, the offi- 
cers of the American Library Association 
were instructed by the Council to nego- 
tiate with the appropriate government 
officials. They first consulted the li- 
brarian of Congress, who advised that the 
proposed library agency be connected with 
the United States Office of Education 
rather than with the Library of Congress. 
Accordingly, they approached Commis- 
sioner of Education John W. Studebaker, 
who is genuinely interested in a broad in- 
terpretation of education. 

Commissioner Studebaker accepted the 
A. L. A. suggestion and included in the 
proposed budget of the Office of Educa- 
tion for 1936-37 an item for $40,000 for 
an enlarged Library Division. This 
amount would provide salaries for a chief 
with wide library experience and for spe- 
cialists in the fields of public, school, and 


_ * Presented to the Council at its midwinter session 
in Chicago, December 31, 1935. 


college libraries, in addition to the staff 
of the present library of the Office of Edu- 
cation. This budget item was also ap- 
proved by the secretary of the interior and 
included in the preliminary budget of that 
department. 

The department budget, in the course 
of the usual budgetary procedure, then 
came under the scrutiny of the budget 
director and the President. At some point 
in this stage, most regrettably, the item 
for the federal library agency was elimi- 
nated. 


NEGOTIATIONS REOPENED IN 
WASHINGTON 


The officers of the Association decided 
not to consider this deletion of the library 
agency item as final, and, with the ap- 
proval of Commissioner Studebaker, de- 
termined to reopen the matter before the 
Subcommittee on the Interior Department 
Budget of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Assistance of state library asso- 
ciations and of individual librarians was 
sought, both before and after the elimi- 
nation of the library item. Much valu- 
able codperation was given and the thanks 
of the Association are due to those mem- 
bers who generously responded to the 
appeal for support. 

In view of the fact that final action by 
the Subcommittee on the Interior Depart- 
ment Budget was expected by the end of 
the first week in January, it was decided 
to send Past President Charles H. Comp- 
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ton to Washington as the A. L. A. repre- 
sentative, to interview the members of the 
subcommittee. Mr. Compton made valu- 
able contacts and received some encourage- 
ment from committee members. 

At a meeting of the Federal Relations 
Committee and other Association officers 
on Sunday, December 29, it was further 
decided that the urgency of the situation 
demanded the presence of an A. L. A. 
representative in Washington during the 
week of December 30 to January 4. For- 
rest Spaulding, of the Des Moines Public 
Library, was selected for this purpose and 
left for Washington on December 29. 

When a report is received from Mr. 
Spaulding, further action by the member- 
ship will be sought. 


SEPARATE BILL A PossIBILITY 


In case the attempt to secure the rein- 
statement of the library agency item in the 
appropriation bill of the Department of 
the Interior fails—and it is, of course, a 
long chance—there appears to be only one 
remaining possibility during the present 
Congress. This is the introduction of a 
separate bill providing for the establish- 
ment of the proposed library agency. 
Chances for favorable action on such a 
measure are admittedly slight, but the ef- 
fort might be worth while for educational 
purposes, if for no other reason. A final 
decision on this point cannot be reached 
until the results of present negotiations 
are known. 

In order to provide for prompt and ef- 
fective action in this connection, the Exe- 
cutive Board has appointed a Steering 
Committee, authorized to act on behalf of 
the Association in negotiations with Con- 
gressional committees. This committee is 
composed of the chairman of the Federal 
Relations Committee, Clarence B. Lester, 


chairman of the Library Extension Board, 
and Past President Compton. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Relations Com- 
mittee has requested Carl Vitz, a member 
of the committee, to revise the portion of 
his pamphlet on library federal relations 
—printed by the American Library Asso- 
ciation in June, 1935—which deals spe- 
cifically with a federal library agency. 
This revision has been made and Mr. 
Vitz’s statement, under the title, The need 
for a federal library agency, is being pub- 
lished as a supplement to the January is- 
sue of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 

It is hoped that this publication will 
serve both as information and as ammuni- 
tion for members of the Association, and 
that it may also be helpful in influencing 
Congressional leaders. Additional copies 
of the supplement, as well as other pub- 
licity material, will be provided for use 
with members of Congress. 

If it is decided to introduce a separate 
bill for the establishment of the agency, 
obviously it will be necessary to call upon 
all state associations and librarians every- 
where for active assistance. 

On behalf of the Federal Relations 
Committee and the Association’s officers, 
let me express our sincere thanks for the 
coéperation you have given up to this 
point. More particularly we bespeak your 
further energetic assistance in case it be- 
comes necessary for us to ask it during the 
next few weeks. 

CARLETON B. JoECKEL, Chairman 


Louis J. Bailey, Carl L. Cannon, Gra- 
tia A. Countryman, Milton James Fergu- 
son, Mabel R. Gillis, Mrs. Lucile 
Liebermann Keck, Arnold Miles, James 
Oliver Modisette, and Carl Vitz are the 
members of the Committee on Federal 
Relations working with Mr. Joeckel. 








Library Terminology 


A Report Presented to the Council* 


HE Committee on Library Ter- 
minology wishes to present to the Council 
of the American Library Association as 
definite a picture as possible of its ultimate 
goal and of the present status of its work, 
together with recommendations for its 
continuance. 

The ultimate goal of the committee is a 
glossary of library terms. This glossary is 
expected to include the term, a definition, 
and possibly illustrations of its use. It will 
not give derivations or pronunciation. Its 
entries will vary in length as they do in 
any glossary. So far as an estimate can 
be made at the present time, the glossary 
will probably contain about 5,000 terms. 

The work of the committee may be di- 
vided into three parts: (1) collecting 
terms, (2) defining terms, and (3) editing 
terms with definitions. This current 
year—from June, 1935 to May, 1936— 
the committee, with the volunteer readers 
and the part-time NYA clerical assistants, 
expects to complete part one of the work. 

Defining terms, part two of the work, 
involves the copying of definitions which 
have already been located in library litera- 
ture by one or more clerical assistants. 
This work can be begun at any time now 
that paid clerical assistance can be pro- 
vided for the committee. Defining terms 
also involves the selection and formulation 
of definitions by groups of volunteer pro- 


_ * At its meeting during the Midwinter Conference 
in Chicago, December 30, 1935. 
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fessional workers from the definitions 
which have been gathered and copied on 
cards. This cannot be begun until the col- 
lection of terms is completed and the copy- 
ing of definitions by clerical assistants is 
finished. 

The third step could be brought to 
a successful conclusion and all the terms 
with their definitions (representing the 
work—over a period of years—of the 
committee and approximately two hundred 
volunteer workers from the profession) 
made available to the profession in a con- 
venient and authoritative way, if there 
should be a full-time paid professional 
worker who would serve as editor of the 
published glossary and if this editor could 
have the assistance of a full-time paid cleri- 
cal worker. 


PROBABLE SCHEDULE OUTLINED 


The committee feels that it can make 
the following statement regarding the 
time at which the work can probably be 
completed: 

During the current year it can finish 
collecting terms and get all of the files in 
shape. This can be done by the committee 
members, the volunteer readers for terms, 
and the part-time NYA assistants. 

If in the fiscal year, 1936-37, a full-time 
paid clerical worker could be employed to 
copy all the definitions, this part of the 
work could probably be completed by 
January, 1937, or by October, 1937, de- 
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pending upon the number of clerical as- 
sistants employed at any one time. 

The next step would be to divide the 
citations to terms and their definitions 
among volunteer groups of professional 
workers for the selection of terms and the 
formulation of definitions. ‘These work- 
ers should be able to complete their work 
within a year, or by December, 1937, or 
the fall of 1938. If at that time the 
material could be turned over to a full- 
time paid professional editor, who, with a 
full-time paid clerical worker, could see it 
through publication, it would probably be 
issued by late 1938 or early in 1939. 

It should also be pointed out that this 
editor should be selected while the work 
of selecting terms and formulating defini- 
tions is in process that he may be available 
for consultation by any group of volunteer 
workers. The committee, therefore, sub- 
mits the above report of its work during 
the past four years to the Council and calls 
its attention to the fact that almost all of 
the work that can be done by the commit- 
tee and volunteer workers has been done. 

The committee recommends (1) that 
the Council secure funds to provide the 
committee with $1,000 for clerical assist- 
ance during the A. L. A. fiscal year 
1936-37, for the completion of part two 
of the committee’s work; and approxi- 
mately $5,000 for the fiscal year 1937-38 
for the salaries of an editor and a clerical 
assistant to get the materials for the glos- 
sary ready for publication; and (2) that 
this glossary be published by the American 
Library Association to the end that the 
profession may have a glossary of its 
technical terms for use by librarians, li- 
brary school students, and scholars. 

Susan Grey AKeErs, Chairman 
A. L. A. Committee on Library 
Terminology 


Members of the committee working 
with Miss Akers are Georgia H. Faison, 
Helen E. Farr, M. Louise Hunt, Eliza- 
beth MacBride King, Amy C. Moon, 
Martha Rosentreter, and Ralph Robert 
Shaw. 

PPV 


Two Useful Aids 


THEATER-GOERS the country over 
may now tune in on a weekly broadcast 
of books suggested by their favorite photo- 
plays. The film bookmark of the Cleve- 
land Public Library—in use locally for 
a dozen years or more—is now on the air 
every Monday at 7:30 P.M., eastern stand- 
ard time, over the Red Network. The 
series has been arranged by W. D. Bout- 
well, editor-in-chief of the federal Office 
of Education, who has the bookmark 
printed for distribution to radio listeners. 

The Cleveland bookmarks are printed 
in advance of film releases in The Motion 
Picture and the Family. Copies of this 
bulletin will be sent free to librarians who 
apply to the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, 28 West 
Forty-fourth Street, New York City. 

Books and Films, a monthly clip-sheet 
devoted to library-film coéperation, was 
begun by the Cleveland Public Library in 
October. It is edited by Ina Roberts and 
Anthony Belle. The subscription price is 
$1; single copies, ten cents. 

Slogans that circulate books, an eight- 
page collection of slogans and verses to be 
used with bookrack and bulletin board 
displays, has been compiled by the same 
editors. Slogans are arranged by the sub- 
jects of books they will illustrate. This 
pamphlet is twenty-five cents. Orders for 
either publication may be sent to Ina 
Roberts, 11118 Clifton Boulevard, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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News from Midwinter 


HE present status of negotiations for 
a federal library agency and of progress 
on the glossary of library terms are two 
reports given at the midwinter Council 
meeting which appear elsewhere in this 
Bulletin. 

State aid, A. L. A. publications, annui- 
ties for librarians, and unemployment are 
among other matters discussed by the 
Council on which a full report will be 
made in the February Bulletin. Over five 
hundred’ persons attended the various 
meetings. 


State Arp EssENTIAL 


A large group gathered for the special 
discussion of state aid arranged by the 
National Library Planning Committee, 
the Library Extension Board, and the 
League of Library Commissions. Presi- 
dent Louis R. Wilson presided and Jud- 
son T. Jennings served as discussion 
leader. An informal show of hands at 
the end of the meeting indicated prac- 
tically unanimous opinion that state aid 
was not only highly desirable but actually 
essential. The next morning the Council 
passed the following resolution: 


The Council of the American Library 
Association, in session in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 31, 1935, reaffirms its interest in state 
aid for libraries. It believes that increased 
demands for library service, coupled with 
reduced library appropriations and the shift- 
ing of revenues from local units to states, 
emphasize the need for financial help from 
other than local sources. 

The Council believes also that state aid 
for libraries would tend to equalize the dis- 
tribution of library facilities. The Council 


therefore urges the Executive Board and the 
officials of the American Library Associa- 
tion to take measures that will present this 
need to planning boards, library associations, 
and library extension agencies in the various 
states. 


‘TEACHER-LIBRARIAN TRAINING 
AGENCIES 


Teacher-librarian training agencies will 
not be accredited by the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship under the Mini- 
mum Requirements for Teacher-Librarian 
Training Agencies adopted by the A. L. A. 
Council in December, 1934. The board 
adopted this policy December 30, 1935, 
after careful study of the present situation 
based on visits to twenty-two institutions 
which offer one-half year of library in- 
struction. “The minimum requirements 
will serve as a guide in the advisory serv- 
ice which the board expects to continue 
upon request of such agencies. 


APPRECIATION TO CARNEGIE 
CorPORATION 


An expression of appreciation to the 
Carnegie Corporation for the generous 
part which libraries were given in the ob- 
servances of the Carnegie Centennial was 
voted by the Council on behalf of the li- 
braries of the country. 


FILMING LIBRARY MATERIALS 


An extensive exhibit of new cameras, 
projectors, and reading devices used in 
reproducing library materials by film was 
displayed at the session of University and 
“Films in the Re- 


Reference Librarians. 
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production of Library Materials,” an ad- 
dress by M. Llewellyn Raney, of the 
University of Chicago Libraries—who was 
responsible for bringing the special exhibit 
to the conference—will be published in an 
early issue of the Bulletin. 


EMPLOYMENT AND SALARIES 


Fewer librarians were unemployed in 
1935 than in any year since 1931, the Un- 
employment Subcommittee reported. No- 
vember I, 1935, 34 library schools reported 
as unemployed and seeking positions 685 
graduates and former students who had 
completed at least a full year of education 
in library science. This is a decrease of 
approximately one-third of the number re- 
ported by 31 library schools in 1934, and 
approximately three-fifths of that reported 
by 31 library schools in 1933. In addi- 
tion, a number equivalent to those grad- 
uating from library schools in the years 
1934 and 1935, approximately 2,000, have 
also been placed. 

Practically all schools report that 1935 
graduates have been placed more quickly 
than any classes in the last five years. Of 
those unemployed librarians seeking posi- 
tions, almost one-third are from that un- 
fortunate group who finished library 
school in 1932 or 1933 when there were 
almost no openings. ‘The proportion of 
those “difficult to place in normal times” 
has apparently risen from about 20 per 
cent of the unemployed reported last year 
to some 334 per cent this year; which is 
only another way of saying that those not 
“dificult to place in normal times” are 
finding positions. 

The library schools stress the low ini- 
tial salaries paid in 1935, though many of 
them mention some change for the better 
in the last year. A slight increase in 
salaries, and at least a move toward the 


restoration of salary cuts made during the 
earlier years of the depression, seem fairly 
general. According to reports, middle 
western salaries are still less than salaries 
of librarians in the eastern states. 


nN 
Views on Federal Aid Sought 


Tue Special Committee on Federal 
Aid held two meetings in Chicago, Satur- 
day, December 28, and Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 31, in connection with the Midwinter 
meetings of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. All members of the committee 
were present except Harriet C. Long and 
Milton E. Lord. In accord with an an- 
nouncement made in the A. L. A. Bulletin 
for December, the Library Journal for 
December 15, and at the Council meeting 
on December 30, opportunity was given 
members of the Association, who wished to 
do so, to express their views on the pro- 
posal. One member of the Association 
appeared before the committee for this 
purpose and a number of letters from 
other members were received by the chair- 
man and members of the committee prior 
to the two meetings and were given full 
consideration. 

Another meeting of the committee will 
be held in Chicago on February 14 and 
15. At that time the committee will de- 
vote itself to the formulation of a report in 
order that the report may be put in its 
final form by the end of February and 
appear in the A. L. A. Bulletin for April. 
The committee will welcome further ex- 
pressions of opinion from members of the 
Association. It is urged that these be sent 
at once, either to the chairman or to some 
member of the committee. 

Louis R. Witson, Chairman 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 
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Libraries Honor Andrew Carnegie 


/ \N OUTDOOR ceremony, in 


which an American elm was planted on the 
library lawn as a living memorial, was the 
tribute of Detroit citizens on the birthday 
anniversary of Andrew Carnegie. Ways 
in which American libraries joined in the 
world-wide observance of “One Hundred 
Years of Library Progress,’’ November 25 
te 27, have been received from librarians 
in every section of the country since the 
brief report given in the December Bulle- 
tin. 

The range and influence of Mr. Carne- 
gie’s gifts in promoting the diffusion of 
knowledge were emphasized on the one 
hand ; while the increase in library facilities 
during recent years and the present need 
for adequate financial support 
stressed on the other. 

Carnegie gifts to Baltimore—for libra- 
ries, a hospital and clinic, local colleges, 
scientific studies, teachers’ pensions, fine 
arts projects, and church organs—were the 
subject of the exhibits in the large display 
windows at the Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
The three-year exhibit program of these 
display windows was itself inaugurated 
through a Carnegie gift. 

Local citizens and city officials re- 
sponded in every community to invitations 
to attend open house festivities at their 
public library. Virtually every librarian 
reported exhibits showing the history of 
the local library or displaying books and 
pamphlets from the library shelves relat- 
ing to Carnegie’s life and benefactions. In 
a number of communities the centenary 
celebration took the form of the unveiling 


were 
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of a new portrait of Andrew Carnegie by 
Luis Mora, presented to Carnegie libraries 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 

The “Talking Book” was demonstrated 
to library visitors in one community. A 
plea for a new and adequate central library 
building was introduced into another pub- 
lic gathering honoring Mr. Carnegie, and 
moving pictures of hazards in the old 
building were thrown on the screen. 

’ A special three-weeks’ drive for new 
registrations, linked with the observance 
in a midwestern city, resulted in a 15 per 
cent increase in borrowers. 

Governor Henry H. Blood of Utah rec- 
ognized the centenary by declaring a “Li- 
brary Week.” Some libraries adopted for 
the occasion a souvenir bookmark contain- 
ing a Carnegie quotation or a statement 
of his contributions to the community, and 
issued it with all books lent. A number 
of libraries, in codperation with the 
schools, planned a special Carnegie school 
day. Story hours about Carnegie were 
held in some cities. 

Radio talks were given by librarians, 
library trustees, and city officials, and one 
library prepared brief statements concern- 
ing each local Carnegie grant for broad- 
casters to use when making station 
announcements. The moving picture 
houses in another city showed trailers 
featuring the local library and the Carne- 
gie celebration. Bookstores and public 
office buildings donated window display 
space, while feature stories and editorials 
were given generous space by newspapers. 
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Colleges and universities likewise shared 
in the Carnegie memorial. Special chapel 
services and musicales were arranged, with 
students taking an active part. A concert 
given by one of the colleges used the fine 
music set which it had received as a Carne- 
gie gift during the year. Library schools 
and their students took a major part in the 
activities in several college communities. 

Walter Damrosch conducted the con- 
cert given by the Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra and the Oratorio Society in 
Carnegie Hall, November 25, the first 
event in New York festivities honoring 
Mr. Carnegie. The musical selections 
were chosen largely from the festival pro- 
gram which opened Carnegie Hall on May 
5, 1891, and at which Mr. Damrosch, 
then a rising young musician, likewise led 
the orchestra. 

Frederick P. Keppel, the president of 
the Carnegie Corporation, spoke at the 
memorial banquet in the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel—concluding New York festivi- 
ties—and was heard over a nation-wide 
network. Part of the memorial program 
of the Pan-American Union was broad- 
cast, and several radio features were 
arranged, among them being dramatiza- 
tions of important events in Mr. Carne- 
gie’s life, and a program of poetry and 
musical compositions which were his 
favorites. 

The diffusion of knowledge, a list of 
books made possible wholly or in part by 
grants from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York and published by various 
agencies during the years, 1911-1935, was 
prepared by James E. Gourley, of the New 
York Public Library, and Robert M. 
Lester, secretary of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, as part of the anniversary celebration. 
It has been distributed to a limited num- 
ber of American libraries. 


Word received at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters from libraries throughout the 
world signified their intention of partici- 
pating in the Carnegie celebration, and 
greetings were cabled on the occasion from 
New Zealand and Czechoslovakia. 


WN 
An Annuities Dinner Party 


Tue Annuity Association, an organ- 
ization of all the members of the staff of 
the Indianapolis Public Library who have 
elected to join the A. L. A. Retirement 
Plan, held an informal dinner in the 
library dining room on the evening of 
December 12, according to word received 
at A. L. A. Headquarters. The twenty- 
seven members of the Annuity Association 
—except two who were prevented by ill- 
ness—were present, and the occasion 
turned out to be such an enjoyable one 
that it was unanimously voted an annual 
event. 

Such a small and exclusive library party 
aroused a great deal of interest and curi- 
osity among the rest of the sraff, both be- 
fore and after the dinner, and the question 
of annuities became a major topic for a 
short time at least. A number of new 
annuity possibilities developed among 
younger members and newcomers to the 


staff. Ve 


New Edition of Graded List 


T HE new edition of the Graded list 
of books for children has been prepared 
by a joint committee of the A. L. A., the 
N. E. A., and the N. C. T. E. This 
edition is over twice the size of the previous 
one and gives the usual buying information 
and descriptive note for each book listed. 
Single copies may be obtained from the 
A. L. A. for $1.75; ten copies or more, 
$1.50 each. 
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Radio Programs Listed 


| es programs of merit, and ap- 


pealing to a wide range of tastes and in- 
terests, are listed in numerous bulletins 
and posters which have come to A. L. A. 
Headquarters during the late fall. Dis- 
tinct evidence of efforts to improve the 
radio’s offerings along the lines demanded 
by an informed public is reported by one 
agency which has printed such bulletins 
during the past year. 

Libraries have found various uses for 
these lists, some calling them to the at- 
tention of individual readers, while others 
have posted them on the bulletin board or 
publicized them through the local press. 

New material of this kind—received at 
headquarters since the Bulletin last called 
attention to the printed programs or an- 
nouncements of educational broadcasts to 
be had from the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Radio in Education, the Radio In- 
stitute of the Audible Arts, and the short 
wave educational station, WIXAL (Bos- 
ton)— is listed below: 

Radio programs for children, winter 
1935-36. Selected by the Child Study As- 
sociation of America for the Radio Insti- 
tute of the Audible Arts, 80 Broadway, 
New York City. 

America’s town meeting of the air. 
The speeches and floor discussions of each 
broadcast are published in pamphlet form 
(ten cents) by the American Book Com- 
pany, 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, under the editorial supervision of 
Professor Lyman Bryson of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, a member of 


the A. L. A. Board on the Library and 


Adult Education. These form valuable 
additions to libraries’ files of attractive and 
interesting pamphlet material on current 
topics. 

For the student. A weekly listing of 
Columbia Broadcasting System programs 
of special interest to educational and cul- 
tural groups. Columbia Broadcasting 
System, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

Creighton university of the air. Pro- 
grams over Radio Station WOW, spon- 
sored by the Creighton University Alumni 
Association. Copies of weekly programs 
may be secured from the Creighton Uni- 
versity of the Air, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Radio programs for the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. A list of 
speakers and program topics for the three 
months ending January 29, 1936, will be 
sent free on request, accompanied by 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, by the 
national office, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of the radio talks may be 
secured for 5 cents each. 

University of Michigan radio programs, 
October 13, 1935, to March 31, 1936, 
presented by the extension division with 
the codperation of Station WJR, Detroit. 
Booklet may be secured from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Extension Division, 
Ann Arbor. 

Farm radio programs, programs for 
three months, with list of codperating sta- 
tions, from the New York State College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 
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Colonel Newcombe at Richmond 


CoLoNEL LUXMOORE NEWCOMBE, 
librarian of the National Central Library 
in London, will attend the annual A. L. A. 
conference in Richmond, Virginia, May 
11 to 16. According to present arrange- 
ments, he will address a general session 
and will meet during the week with the 
A. L. A. Committee on Resources of 
American Libraries. 

The John Marshall Hotel has been 
chosen as headquarters for the conference. 


Conference on Libraries in 


the South 


Tue A. L. A. Library Extension 
Board met with the Policy Committees of 
the Southeastern and Soutiwestern library 
associations in Atlanta, Georgia, Novem- 
ber 14 to 16, 1935. 

How to capitalize the five years of 
regional field work in the way most effec- 
tive for the further development of li- 
braries in the south was the objective of 
the meeting. 

The first draft of “Library Develop- 
ment in the South, 1930-35,” the report of 
Tommie Dora Barker, regional field agent, 
was discussed informally, and the sugges- 
tions made, for emphasis at certain points, 
will be incorporated in the printed report 
which is to be issued in advance of the 
County library 
service in the south, the report on the 
Rosenwald demonstration county libraries 
by Louis R. Wilson and Edward A. 
Wight, was discussed with that of the field 
agent, because of their close relationship.* 


* Reviewed in this Bulletin. See page 27. 
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Substantial state financial aid and state 
responsibility for local library provision 
were recommended in the first of four 
objectives which the southern Policy Com- 
mittees adopted at this meeting for em- 
phasis in public library service in rural and 
urban communities. Other objectives 
were: 

Maintenance in each state of strong 
library extension agencies; adoption of a 
regional basis for library work; and in- 
creased citizen interest and participation. 


Sixth Edition of Mudge Guide 


Tue sixth edition of the Guide to 
reference books, by Isadore G. Mudge, 
has just been issued. ‘The new edition 
contains some 4,000 entries. Practically 
all sections have been expanded and some 
completely rearranged. The regular edi- 
tion is $4.25; the interleaved edition, $5. 


Saving Money for the Govern- 
ment 


Our THANKS to an American Li- 
brary Association committee on CCC 
library books. The committee saved the 
government $50,000 to $75,000, and made 
possible more books for the CCC.” 

This note of appreciation appeared in 
the December, 1935, issue of March of 
Education, the news letter of the United 
States Office of Education. 

Early in the fall Commissioner John W. 
Studebaker called upon A. L. A. Head- 
quarters to designate three librarians to 
check a list of books which had been tenta- 
tively selected for CCC camps. 

Charles W. Mason, readers’ counselor 
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at the Pittsburgh Carnegie Library; R. 
Russell Munn, TVA librarian at Norris, 
Tennessee; and Cecil J. McHale of the 
Mount Pleasant Branch of the Public Li- 
brary, District of Columbia, were chosen 
for the task, in view of their experience 
with a clientele similar in needs and de- 
mands to many of the CCC camps and 
their consequent knowledge of the books 
and editions available. 


First Aid for the Exhibit Maker 


A First ai for the assistant who 
prepares library exhibits has been compiled 
by Matilde Kelly of the Hild Regional 
Branch Library in Chicago. Her mimeo- 
graphed description of new materials for 
making posters, how much they cost, and 
who sells them, may be obtained free from 
the Publicity Division, A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Wilson Bulletin readers will remember 
the exhibits which Miss Kelly prepared in 
the fall of 1934 and during 1935 on a 
series of subjects selected by the A. L. A. 
Publicity Committee. Each exhibit was 
photographed for reproduction in that 
periodical and used the materials which 
this circular describes. 


CFV 


On Behalf of Unemployed Youth 


PossisLe programs of work, educa- 
tion, and recreation for unemployed, out- 
of-school young people are suggested in 
three publications—of special interest to 
librarians—recently received at A. L. A. 
Headquarters. ‘The titles of these publi- 


cations, issued by the Committee on Youth 
Problems of the United States Office of 
Education, are: 

Youth: how can communities help? 


typical general programs for or by young 
people that have developed in various com- 
munities; Youth: a contemporary biblio- 
graphy, compiled by Elaine Exton 
(circular no. 152); and Youth: activities 
of libraries and museums, compiled by 
Alice B. Burke (circular no. 153). 

The preface of the bibliography speci- 
fically addresses librarians with the fol- 
lowing suggestion: 

Local librarians might well be asked to 
assemble as many of the items listed as pos- 
sible, and to bring the bibliography to the 
attention of all group leaders concerned with 
youth problems in their communities. Ex- 
hibits of the reading matter referred to, and 
other pertinent readings, might be displayed 
at group meetings of these leaders and pro- 
vision made for lending the material to mem- 
bers of the group who are _ interested. 
Exhibits on “Youth Today” and on subjects 
of interest to young people might be ar- 
ranged within the library, and newspaper 
articles and other outside announcements 
could be based on the displays. Clubs, dis- 
cussion groups, and other organizations ar- 
ranging programs on current problems could 
be notified that the list, and many of the 
items referred to, are available at the li- 
brary. 


A limited supply of the mimeographed 
editions of these publications is available 
free from the U. S. Office of Education. 
The first one, Youth: how can communi- 
ties help? will be published as a regular 
pamphlet shortly. 


Prescribing Books 


Reprints of “Prescribing Books for 
the Tuberculous,” by Dr. Gerald M. 
Webb, which appeared in The Modern 
Hospital for November, 1935, may be se- 
cured, upon request, from the library at 
A. L. A. Headquarters, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, while the 
supply lasts. 
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€| Communications to or from A,L.A. Members 


Attention: Library Planners! 


The following paragraphs are quoted by 
permission of Edna Ferber, a Contributing 
Member of the American Library Associa- 
tion. They were written hastily in reply 
to a letter and not with publication in mind: 

“T wonder if the public libraries of Amer- 
ica might not find, on investigation, that some 
of their troubles come from within as well 
as without. It is nonsense for anyone to 
expect the public to feel toward the library 
as an alumnus feels toward his college. 
Nothing, so far as I know, has ever been 
done to make him feel any such emotion 
about a large brick or stone structure filled 
with books and manned by a competent and 
orderly and efficient staff of men and women 
who function, for the most part, like 
machines. This may make me pretty un- 
popular with librarians, by the way. But 
having gone so far I will go the rest of the 
way and say that the public library has al- 
ways lacked the thing that every other large 
organization has found essential to its con- 
tinued and sustained success. The whole 
routine of the library is automatic, mechani- 
cal, remote. How about one person—or two 
or three or twenty—whose duty it is to 
infuse something of warmth, of personal 
attention, into the library service? Between 
the book and the reader let there be a sort 
of matchmaker, helping the shy young things 
to come together, acquainting each with the 
virtues of the other, infusing into the meet- 
ing something of warmth, of human interest. 

“Most people in New York, for example, 
have not the vaguest idea of the location of 
their nearest public library, and how to use 
it. I honestly think that hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women and youngsters, 
weary of the yammer of the radio, feeling 
that the purchase of books is often a luxury, 
could be taught to use the library if the 
library were sold to them as practically every 
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other commodity is sold in America. The 
library is aloof, stately, majestic. It should 
be as cosy as a kitchen, and almost as in- 
formal. Speaking of kitchens, why don’t 
they have self-service restaurants in libraries, 
where a research worker or a student can 
get a cup of coffee and a sandwich for a small 
sum ?” 


Urgent Appeals Restore Budget 
To the Secretary: 


You will be glad to know that Rochester 
looks forward hopefully to improved library 
service in 1936. You recall that the library 
fell under the blows of a former city ad- 
ministration to the extent that the budget 
was reduced from $354,700 in 1931 to 
$135,111 in 1933. In response to urgent 
appeals by the people a budget of $200,000 
was granted for 1934, and of $240,000 for 
1935. Only two departments received any 
appreciable increase in the latter year. 

For 1936 the city manager has recom- 
mended for adoption, and the council has 
adopted, the library’s budget request as sub- 
mitted, namely $366,837, carrying an increase 
of $126,837 (52 per cent) over the 1935 
allowance. This budget makes possible the 
opening of the new main building, when it is 
completed, and the maintenance of the 
branches on the 1935 basis (open four days 
a week). The administration recognizes the 
principle that the branches should be open 
six days a week and that the book collection 
should be kept up to date. Nevertheless, in- 
creased appropriations for increases in these 
fields of service, in the face of demands for 
reduced tax rates, were impossible if the 
new building were to be opened. The city 
manager did see the immediate necessity of 
utilizing the facilities offered by the new 
building and found the means for doing it. 
This codperation is most encouraging. We 
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take it to mean an understanding by city 
authorities of what a public library may 
mean as a part of city government. 
Joun Apams Lowe, Director 
Public Library 
Rochester, New York 


Survey of Educational Films 
To the Editor: 


A survey to list all motion pictures which 
have an educational value is being conducted 
jointly by the U. S. Office of Education and 
the American Council on Education in 
Washington. This includes not only the 
strict classroom film, but subjects useful to 
medical students, scientific workers, voca- 
tional classes, CCC camps, teachers, and 
other specialized educational groups. The 
survey is being made under a grant from the 
General Education Board and is part of the 
work being carried on by the American 
Council on Education in connection with its 
sponsorship of the proposed American Edu- 
cational Film Institute. 

More than 10,000 film catalog cards have 
been mailed to 1,800 sources of films in this 
country. This card covers nearly 100 items 
which will result in an accurate record being 
filed in one central office covering informa- 
tion necessary to judge the adaptability of 
the film to specific educational needs. 

Both agencies codperating in this survey 
desire that this central information file be 
made as complete as possible. Any person 
or organization that has produced, now 
owns, or has the exclusive distribution rights 
to any motion picture that should be in- 
cluded in this list, and who has not received 
the film catalog cards sent out under this 
survey, will be sent a supply of the cards 
upon writing to the American Council on 
Education at 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Georce F. Zook, President 
American Council on Education 


Washington, D.C. 


Counseling a Preventive 
Measure 
To the Editor: 
Adult education is advancing at an encour- 
aging rate these days, but because it is 


popular it offers an opportunity for charla- 
tans and their pseudo-educational courses. 
This brings to the foreground the great need 
for more reliable sources of vocational coun- 
seling. 

In our secondary schools and colleges the 
need of vocational advice has been felt and 
to some extent met. Then we find a grow- 
ing tendency to offer vocational counseling 
by our employment and social agencies. This 
reaches the acute cases but because they are 
so acute, needing both money and employ- 
ment, it is hardly the time for much educa- 
tional advising. 

In other words, educational and vocational 
counseling should be a preventive measure, 
used to ward off unemployment and destitu- 
tion, not a cure-all for minds too frightened 
and tired to comprehend. 

I have tried to visualize the place where 
a person, from school days to the time of 
retirement, in need of accurate information 
concerning vocational opportunities as ap- 
plied to himself, could be reached in a re- 
ceptive and appreciative mood. 
come back to the public library. Here he 
goes to seek knowledge and relaxation. 
Here an alert counselor could tell from his 
reading the type of educational courses which 
might prove most helpful, and could discour- 
age the taking of spurious courses or courses 
unsuited to his mental attainments. It would 
eliminate much loss of money and many 
failures, besides being the best possible 
publicity for both adult education and library 
service. 

I have in mind counselors perfectly in- 
formed as to every educational course of a 
city, and also experts in selecting books for 
vocational advancement; but not librarians, 
as librarianship is a science in itself. They 
should be the adult education specialists, 
perhaps supported by the local adult educa- 
tion council, but stationed in the library, 
with the freedom, however, constantly to 
make outside contacts that would keep them 
expert in their field of work. 

I know enough about the unfortunate cuts 
in library appropriations in various cities not 
to wish on the hard working staff any more 
work, even though I do feel the tremendous 
need for adult vocational counseling. 

I visualize this adult education specialist 


I always 
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as a person who because he is not supported 
by the library can speak more freely of the 
library’s worth and its needs to a not wholly 
informed, but too often unresponsive, public. 

KATHERINE WoOoDRUFF 
Randolph, New York 


Note: A general counseling service—oc- 
cupational, educational, sociological—resem- 
bling the one suggested, is being sponsored 
by the Minneapolis Public Library, with the 
assistance of WPA funds. The counselor 
is a psychologist and educator who served 
with the Minnesota Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Research Institute of the University of 
Minnesota under Dr. M. R. Trabue. [Eb.] 


More About the Shaw Proposal 
To the Editor: 
Mr. Shaw’s “The American Library As- 


sociation—Today and Tomorrow” in the 
August, 1935, number of the Bulletin inter- 
ested me a great deal. I should like to see 
a careful study made of the organization of 
national associations comparable to the 
American Library Association especially as 
regards the two factors which Mr. Shaw 
emphasizes, namely, local or regional subdi- 
visions and professional classification of 
membership. There are several points in 
this paper about which I should like to raise 
questions. 

Is Mr. Shaw suggesting that the A. L. A. 
organize regional and local chapters and 
sections which would include the smallest 
local unit or is he suggesting that the 
A. L. A. become a confederation of library 
organizations, local and regional? Does he 
recommend either or is he just suggesting 
two possibilities ? 

Should the national organization set cer- 
tification and other standards; regional and 
state organizations solve local, regional, and 
state problems regarding library service? 

In connection with the proposed profes- 
sional classification of the membership, why 
not have libraries as institutional members 
of the A. L. A. provided they meet certain 
standards set by some central council? E.g., 
the size of their collection and its rate of 
growth; the number of the staff and their 


proportion to the size of the collection; the 
adequacy of the library’s budget? It seems 
to me that if libraries had professional rat- 
ing the author’s phrase “a responsible posi- 
tion in library work” would have a definite 
meaning. 

Why limit members, that is full members 
with voting and all other privileges, to 
librarians who can “organize, direct, and op- 
erate a library”? What about outstanding 
librarians in other fields of library work, 
e.g., readers’ advisers, catalogers, children’s 
librarians? Could they necessarily organize, 
direct, and operate a library? Should not 
their ideas, opinions, and ability be used by 
the national association in planning and car- 
rying out far reaching policies regarding 
library service? 

The term “varied professional experi- 
ence” would certainly need to be considered 
very carefully as to its adequacy and pos- 
sible interpretations. In this connection 
some study should be made as a check on the 
suggestion “three years of varied profes- 
sional experience” as an equivalent of grad- 
uation from an accredited library school. 
Why not two or four years? 

Susan Grey Akers, Director 

School of Library Science 

University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 


To the Editor: 

As a young member of the library pro- 
fession I wish to comment on Mr. Ralph R. 
Shaw’s recent article in which he advocates 
local chapters and new membership stand- 
ards for the A. L. A. I agree that we 
need state, regional, and territorial chapters 
which will be integral parts of the larger 
body, the A. L. A. In fact, the present Con- 
stitution of the Association provides for such 
chapters. 

Sec. 13 of the by-laws of the Constitution 
reads (in part) as follows: “State, terri- 
torial, or regional chapters of the American 
Library Association may be established by 
the Council at the written request of ten 
members of the A. L. A. residing in the ter- 
ritory within which the chapter is desired.” 
It is further stated in another section that 
duly recognized chapters shall be entitled to 
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one delegate in the A. L. A. Council. Nearly 
forty library associations have been affiliated 
with the A. L. A. in accordance with the 
by-laws and are now entitled to represen- 
tation in the Council. In Sec. 24 of the by- 
laws we read: “The Executive Board may 
arrange for regional meetings to include 
such chapters or library associations as it 
sees fit to group.” Thus we find provisions 
for chapters and regional meetings, but have 
we taken full advantage of the opportunities 
open to us? It seems to be a case of utilizing 
that which is already provided. 

I am not in accord with the philosophy 
which Mr. Shaw sets forth in his plea for 
professional classification of the A. L. A. 
membership, nor am I convinced of the bene- 
fits to be derived from such a stratification 
of membership. Do the younger members of 
the library profession need to delimit their 
sphere of active participation in the affairs 
of the A. L. A. to the Junior Members 
Round Table, the so-called “training ground 
and proving ground?” Is it not better that 
we openly share our i eas with the older 
and more experienced members of the pro- 
fession? Participation in the activities of the 
state. and regional associations is a more eco- 
nomical and less artificial method to gain 
poise and experience in the group activity of 
the profession. In a recent Pacific North- 
west library conference the “youngsters” 
were gladly given a place on the program at 
several points. “They acquitted themselves 
well. At this same conference, Mr. Milam, 
the executive secretary of the A. L. A., 
personally assured the younger members 
that their participation in the affairs of the 
Association is welcome and solicited. 

Mr. Shaw’s tentative plan includes, among 
other qualifications for full active member- 
ship in the A. L. A., a minimum age of 
thirty-five years, and presupposes “active 
practice of the profession of librarianship for 
not less than ten years.” If this plan of 
membership were adopted any young man or 
woman endowed with the youthful energy, 
initiative, brains, and organizing ability of 
Melvil Dewey, would be barred from full 
membership. A perusal of Who’s who in 
America reveals that not one, but many, of 
today’s outstanding leaders in the A. L. A. 
were organizing, directing, and operating 


libraries before they were thirty-five years 
of age. They were then holding positions 
of administrative responsibility in libraries 
of varying size. 

Today the field of library service needs 
men and women who not only have a broad 
educational background and thorough pro- 
fessional training, but who have in addition 
a determination and zeal for the extension 
of library service to all the people of the 
United States and Canada. We need a 
united A. L. A. made up of all who are in- 
terested in such a program and not a select 
few. Let’s not allow the phantom of “pro- 
fessionalism” to obscure the attainment of 
our objective—“The Best Reading for the 
Greatest Number at the Least Cost.” 

Harotp E. HELMRICcH 
Public Library 
Seattle, Washington 


Weakness Pointed Out 


To the Secretary: 

May I point out what appears to me to be 
one weakness in the recommendations of the 
A. L. A. Activities Committee? It is entirely 
proper “that no person should accept a posi- 
tion as a member of a committee unless he 
is prepared to assist in the work of the com- 
mittee and to answer correspondence.”* 
This does not, however, provide for chair- 
men who forget to write to their committee 
members or who do not themselves answer 
or acknowledge correspondence from the 
committee members. I happen to know this 
has occurred several times in the past, and 
members have obtained a rather bad repu- 
tation for indifference when it was not alto- 
gether their fault. 

I presume this is covered in the first 
recommendation on committees, but as it 
stands now its chief merit is the ease with 
which it will enable a chairman to get rid 
of, or to work out of the service, any fellow 
member of the Association who might hap- 
pen to be personally or professionally at odds 
with him. 

Frank K. Watter, Librarian 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


*A, L. A. Bulletin, December, 1934, p. 867-68. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES | 7 
it Who's Who for Junior Members 


Louise Provuty, vice librarian of the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Public Library, a mem- 
ber of the A. L. A. Executive Board, and an 
active participant in various club activities 
(Wellesley Alumnz, Women’s Overseas 
Service League, League of Women Voters, 
and the Women’s City Club) makes a plea 
for the older members of the profession in 
her article, “A Field for Worthy Philan- 
thropy,” which she read before the Library 
Gifts Round Table at the Denver Confer- 


ence. 


Hitpa W. SmiTH, specialist in workers’ 
education for the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration is already known to Bulletin 
readers from her contribution on this adult 
education project last February. BARBARA 
DoNALD, co-author of “Workers’ Education 
Under the Federal Government,” is research 
assistant in workers’ education for the same 
administration. 


James T. Gerou.p, librarian of Prince- 
ton University, is especially qualified to 
write of alumni relations and the college 
library, by virtue of the organization in 1930 
of a “Friends of the Princeton Library,” a 
group which has not only been instrumental 
in bringing important gifts to Princeton, but 
has served as a model for other colleges 
organizing “Friends.” Mr. Gerould’s ar- 
ticle is the ninth in the “Library and the 
College Community” series, sponsored by 
the College Library Advisory Board. 


Mrs. Heten E. WesseEtts tells Bulletin 
readers, this month, about a regional experi- 
ment in codperative ordering, in her article, 
“Circuit Collections Save Book Funds.” 
Mrs. Wessells, librarian of the Port Rich- 
mond Branch, New York Public Library, 
offers this description with the thought that 
other librarians may wish to consider the 
feasibility of attempting something similar in 
their own regions. The “circuit collection” 
was one of the ideas discussed at Denver. 


Cuartes E. Butter, who contributes 
“Codperation with National Organizations” 
to this issue, is assistant to the secretary of 


the American Library Association. He is a 
graduate of the University of Denver School 
of Librarianship and before coming to head- 
quarters was a member of the staff of the 
Denver Public Library. Mr. Butler’s is the 
fifth in a series of articles on A. L. A. ac- 
tivities written by and especially for junior 
members. 


OF 


Correction 


Sister Marie Cecilia Marzolf, director of 
the College of St. Catherine Library School 
at St. Paul, is the author of “Pamphlets and 
College Teaching,” printed in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin, December, 1935. This article, the 
eighth in the “Library and the College Com- 
munity” series, was incorrectly attributed to 
Sister Cecil, a professor in the same library 
school. 


Dr. Kagawa’s Books Listed 


A list of the books by Toyohiko Kagawa 
which have been translated into English was 
printed in the Publishers’ Weekly, December 
28, 1935. This list, prepared by Helen F. 
Topping, Dr. Kagawa’s secretary in this 
country, will be helpful to librarians who 
wish to draw attention to the writings of 
this great social engineer during his present 
visit in the United States. 


Children’s Librarians Invite You 


The Section for Library Work with Chil- 
dren aims to bring its membership back to the 
thousand mark. 1936 A. L. A. dues are now 
payable. When this is done will you not 
set aside another dollar and send it to the 
treasurer with any suggestions you may have 
for section activities? 

Harriet Dickson, Treasurer 

Section for Library Work with Children 
Public Library 
Houston, Texas 


The Next Midwinter Meetings 


The 1936 Midwinter Meetings will be 
held December 28 to 30 at the Drake Hotel 
in Chicago. 





W ants and Offers 


A. L. A. Headquarters Library, Esther H. 
Wendell, librarian, wants Elementary Eng- 
lish Review, February, 1925; Pacific North- 
west Americana, comp. by Charles W. Smith, 
2nd ed. rev. and enl., H. W. Wilson Co., 
1921; Proceedings of the Southeastern Li- 
brary Association, 1920, 1922, 1924. 


Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md., Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian, wants 
the following United States documents in ex- 
change or at reasonable price: 


Congressional documents, serial numbers: 
3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 
32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 
45, 46, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 
59, 60, 61, 63, 64, 65°, 65°, 65°, 66, 67, 68, 
69, 70, 71, 73, 74, 85°, 112, 175, 188, 209’, 
212, 213, 223, 252, 309, 312, 336, 350, 380, 
389, 392, 393, 433, 434, 435, 439, 442, 455, 
508, 511, 512, 533, 623, 651°, 653, 654, 655, 


675, 681, 713, 738, 770, 771, 802, 815, 820, 


824, 828, 830, 831, 832, 895, 
1102, 1152, 1154, 1189, 1214, 
1331, 1834, 1994, 2112, 2550, 
2836, 2919, 3081, 3274, 3476", 
3628, 3724, 3742, 3842, 3885°, 
4068, 4218, 4408, 4409, 4559, 
4568, 4569, 5229, 5230, 5231, 
5235, 5236, 5237, 5275, 5276, 
5279, 5280, 5283, 5284, 5285, 5353, 
5383, 5385, 5386, 5431, 5432, 5433. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture: Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics: Farm population 
and rural life activities, v. 1; v. 2, no. 1; 
v. 6, no. 4; Foreign crops and markets, vols. 
2-5; Market documents, 2, 11, any after 17; 
Service and regulatory announcements, 32, 
37, 41, 42, 44, 46, 56, 59, 61, 63, 71, 72, 74, 
75, 76, 100. Bureau of Animal Industry: 
Annual report, 1912-21, 1924; Bulletin, 1, 2, 
7-9, 35, 38, 47, 110-12, 125, 126; Circular, 
I-13, 15-67, 69-75, 77-102, 104-06, 108-12, 
114-16, 119, 121-24; Service and regulatory 
announcements, 1-236. 

Bureau of Biological Survey: Bulletin, 


1038, 
1241, 
2800, 
3536, 
3897, 
4560, 
5232, 
5277, 


1058, 
1242, 
2835, 
3589, 
4028, 
4561, 
5233, 
5278, 
5382, 
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2-5; Circular, all; North American fauna 
series, 10; Service and regulatory announce- 
ments, 1-25, 30, 46. Bureau of Chemistry; 
Bulletin, 1-3, 5-12, 16, 19, 22-24, 98 pt. 2 
rev.; Circular, 1-9, 18, 20, 22, 44-48, 50, 51, | 
54-61, 65-68, 73, 74, 78-92, 94, 98, 99, 102-04, © 
109, any after 111; Service and regulatory 
announcements, 1-23, any after 28. Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils: Soil survey of Mont- 
gomery county, Maryland, 1914. Bureau of 
Entomology: Bulletin, old series, 1-22; new 
series, 83, 84; 85, pts. 2-4, 6, 7, any after 8; _ 
94; 96, pts. 1-3, any after 4; 99; 109, pts, | 
4, 5, any after 6; 110; 114; Circular, second © 
series, I, 27, 30, 33, 35; Jechnical series, 
1; 16, pts. 2-4, 6, 8, any after 11; 17, pt. 1, 
any after 2; 18; 19; 20, all parts except pt. 1, 

Bureau of Plant Industry: Bulletin, 282- 
85; Circular, 1-3, 5-7, 12-14, 16-18, 20, 23, © 
25, 27, 28, 31, 34, 38, 39, 41, 42, 46, 48, 50, 
53, 59, 66, 68, 69, 74, 81, 82, 84, 87, 89, 91, 
96, 98, 103, 105-10, 112, 113, 115, 122, 125, 
128, any after 131; Plant industry bureau 
publications, 1-354, 356-431, 433-39, 442-82, 
484-94, 496-502, 505-22, 524-32, 534, 536, 
538-47, 549-54, 556-63, 565-77, 579-88, 590- 
618, 620-28, 630, 632-43, 645, 646, 649-75, 
677-91, 693-705, 707-15, 718, 719, 721-29, | 
731-40, 742-46, 748-55, 757-73, any after 
774; Service and regulatory announcements, 
4, 13. Bureau of public roads: Circular, 1-14, 
16, 20-22, 47, any after 100. Bureau of soils: 
Bulletin, 7, 8, 10, 17-19, 96; Circular, 1, 2, 
6-7, 17, 18, 20, 21, 74, 75. Bureau of statis- 
tics: Circular, 2, 8, 16, 18; Miscellaneous © 
series, Bulletin, 9, 14; Report of the statis- — 
tician, new series, 1-47, 78-80, 82, 85, 88, 4% 
g1, 98, 105, 111, 134-56. 

Division of agrostology: Circular, 1, 3, 4, ” 
7-23, 26. Division of botany: Bulletin, 1-8, 
10-14, 27, 29; Circular, 3-7, 9-11, 13, 14, 16, 7 
17, 19-22, 28. Division of pomology: Bulletin, © 
1; Circular, all; Report of the pomologist, 
all except 1894-95. Division of publications: 
Bulletin, 1, 2, 5, 8. Division of vegetable 
physiology and pathology: Bulletin, 8, 20; 7 
Circular, 1-17; Journal of mycology, vols. 






































. Guide to Reference Books 
| Sixth Edition 


ANUARY will see publication of the sixth edition of 
Miss Mudge’s Guide to Reference Books. It is based 
on the expressed needs of library school students, library 
assistants, and research workers. The demands of the last 
two have made the manual more comprehensive (some 
4000 entries) than it might otherwise have been while the 
particular needs of students have determined the type and 
fullness of the annotations. 


New sections have been added throughout, especially in 
the large general classes of encyclopedias, dictionaries, sci- 
ence, useful arts, fine arts, literature, and biography. Sec- 
tions more notably enlarged are dictionaries and national 
bibliography. Literature has been entirely rearranged by 
laneonme: form becoming a sub-arrangement rather than a 
main classificati 


Additions and deletions have been made throughout and 


all prices brought up to. date. Approx. §44p. Cloth, 
$4.25; Interleaved edition, $5.00. 
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Chicago, Illinois 


520 N. Michigan Avenue 


Isadore G. Mudge 
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The Need for a Federal 
Library Agency 


Libraries Are a Necessity Today 








N THE preparation for living and the 
training for a livelihood, in providing for a 
more fruitful use of working and of leisure 
hours, and in the advancement of scholar- 
ship and the diffusion of knowledge, the 
library plays a significant role. This role 
becomes increasingly important as the fron- 
tiers of scholarship grow in length and the 
knowledge to be diffused becomes of great- 
er import, as the art of living and the prob- 
lem of earning a living grow in complexity, 
and as the hours of leisure increase. 

Public libraries are expanding and in- 
tensifying their educational services. 
Many families now depend upon them 
wholly or in large part for their reading 
—on public questions, on vocations, and in 
the fields of culture—as well as for recrea- 
tion. The amount and character of the 
use of public libraries have been directly 
affected by the constantly increasing de- 
mand for adult education, as well as by the 
expanding interest in recreation and cul- 
tural reading which results from the im- 
proved school program and the broadening 
interest in public questions. 

Libraries have become an essential part 
of the country’s educational equipment. 
An elementary or secondary school without 
good library service administered by 
trained librarians cannot measure up to the 
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conceptions or to the demands of modern 
methods in education. Independent study 
under the guidance of teachers and tutors 
has advanced to such a stage that the li- 
brary in the college is in fact the heart of 
the institution. 

Libraries have a long history as pre- 
servers of knowledge. Their growth as 
agencies of popular education, a develop- 
ment of the last half century in this coun- 
try, has been amazing. We must not, 
however, blind ourselves to the fact that 
this rapid increase has suffered a decided 
slowing down. American library progress 
in recent years compares unfavorably with 
that in other lands, such as the Scandi- 
navian countries, Czechoslovakia, and no- 
tably Great Britain. Since 1919 the last 
mentioned has been building up a system 
of municipal and county libraries, sup- 
plemented with regional book centers and 
capped with a central national lending li- 
brary, which makes available to all citizens 
all the book lending resources of the whole 
United Kingdom. Only united efforts 
and a mobilization of all our library agen- 
cies will recover our lost leadership and 
will make it possible to cover the whole 
library field in this country. 

1 Great Britain Board of Education Public Libraries 


Committee. Report on pat ic libraries in England and 
Wales. Re-issue 1935. . M. Stationery Office. 
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Types of American Libraries 


Despite our recent laggardness, how- 
ever, the general development of American 
libraries is still impressive. A brief sur- 
vey may not be out of place. 

The great Library of Congress heads the 
200 libraries of the federal government. 
Many of these must be ranked with the 
world’s greatest in their special fields. All 
are the working collections for some part 
of our governmental administration. 

Our country ranks high also in scholarly 
libraries. One need but mention the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, the John Car- 
ter Brown Library at Providence, the 
Clements Library at Ann Arbor, the New- 
berry Library in Chicago, and the libraries 
connected with learned societies such as the 
Engineering Societies and the American 
Antiquarian Society. 

Our hundreds of institutions for higher 
education have their libraries. In the 
smaller, these are often inadequate, but at 
the other extreme are outstanding collec- 
tions, as at Harvard or Columbia and the 
great state universities of California, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, and Texas. 

Recent years have seen a rapid develop- 
ment of school libraries. It is now general- 
ly accepted that a school library is essential 
for proper high school service and desirable 
for lower schools. After a period of pio- 
neering development, they have won the 
indorsement of our national educational 
and library associations. 

Most of our states have state library 
agencies, but these vary greatly in 
resources, in organization, and in function. 
Historical and law libraries are common. 
Central collections for a state-wide travel- 
ing library or direct mail service are often 
provided. Many states have an agency 
established to foster and guide the library 
development of the state. 


Most distinctively American, however, 
in their development, are the public li- 
braries, chiefly municipal, but organized 
also on school district, township, or county 
lines. It is in this field that American 
growth was phenomenal in the half cen- 
tury following the 70’s. Great institutions 
such as the libraries of Boston, Cleveland, 
Los Angeles, and New York represent one 
end of the scale. At the other, are huge 
areas, many of them larger than whole 
states, utterly without real service. ‘The 
advent of the county library was hailed 
with high hopes, and it has served well 
areas in a number of states in which condi- 
tions of wealth and population were 
satisfactory and where local and state lead- 
ership rose to the occasion. But it is not 
merely in the open country that libraries 
are lacking. In a majority of villages and 
too often in cities of five thousand or more, 
there are no public libraries. The startling 
fact is that forty-five million people in 
town and country are still without library 
service. Moreover, a third of our people, 
statistically in possession of library service, 
are as a matter of fact so poorly served that 
they must be considered as a decidedly 
important part in our problem. Recent 
studies have been a revelation as to how 
unsatisfactory many of our libraries really 
are.” 

Thus despite the efforts of state library 
agencies, state library associations, and the 
American Library Association, perhaps 
only one-third of the library job has been 
reasonably well done. If local efforts, 

1See “Contrasts in Library Service.” A. L. A. 
Bulletin 29:249-55, May, 1935, for an analysis of 
“= ay ee Tean Public Library Book Col- 
‘Report of the Survey of the Public Libraries of Tilt 
nois, Made by the Library Extension Division, 1934.” 
Supplement to Illinois Libraries, April, 1935; Wilson, 


Louis R. and Wight, Edward A. County library serv- 
ice in the south. University of Chicago Press, 1935. 
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state efforts, and private efforts have not 
been sufficient to bring about universal li- 
brary service, it is necessary to introduce 
also a federal element. We must not fail 
to meet the nation-wide need for books. 


Only a library agency in the federal gov- 
ernment can codrdinate and supplement 
the work already being done in such a way 
that these varied book needs can be more 
adequately and more universally met. 


Libraries a Matter of Federal Concern 


Some maintain that library service is not 
a matter of federal concern. They wish 
the government to confine itself very 
strictly to national defense, management of 
customs, foreign relations, and the United 
States mails. But the nation has grown, 
not in accordance with theories, but in re- 
sponse to the living needs of the people. 
Agriculture, commerce, industry, labor, 
education, and their many subdivisions 
have become the concern of our govern- 
ment. Departments and bureaus have been 
established in their interest. The public 
library differs only in that the value of its 
service has not yet been so fully realized 
as an essential contribution to the good of 
the nation. The promotion of the safety 
and the welfare of all its people is certainly 
a proper function of the federal govern- 
ment. Any form of service that promotes 
one or both may properly become a matter 
for its encouragement and care. 

All of these functions are the concern of 
the three levels of government—local, 
state, and national. A leading authority 
in the field of public administration, Louis 
Brownlow,’ calls attention to this develop- 
ing relationship among the several levels of 
government—local, state, and national— 
hastened by codperative procedures in deal- 
ing with recent emergency functions. He 
finds also that “the future of local govern- 
ment will be written less and less in terms 
of city or school district or county; more 

1“Highlights and Forecast.” Municipal year book 


1935. pp. 3-7. Chicago, International City Managers 
Association, 1935. 


and more in terms of city and school dis- 
trict and county; less and less in terms of 
city or state or federal government; more 
and more in terms of city and state and 
federal government.” 

The demand for a federal library agency 
is not of recent origin. As early as the 
Asbury Park Conference of the American 
Library Association in 1919 the question 
was favorably considered. Alice S. Tyler 
spoke on a bill before Congress to create a 
federal department of education. In ex- 
planation, she said: “Our interest in this 
bill of course is our interest in education, 
of which the library is a part. ... I feel 
that we will . . . encourage those who have 
charge of this bill and especially those who 
are interested in having libraries included 
therein, if this organization through the 
Council approves of the passage of the bill. 
It is hoped there will be a bureau of li- 
braries, if the department of education is 
created....” A resolution urging upon 
Congress the early consideration and adop- 
tion of this measure was passed unani- 
mously by the Council.? 

Again in 1921 at the Swampscott, 
Massachusetts, Conference, the American 
Library Association Council passed a reso- 
lution “That the Association urge upon the 
members of Congress the creation of a 
governmental division devoted to the stim- 
ulation of library activities in the United 
States.® 


> Bulletin 13:372-73, 1919. 


2A. L, 
SA. L. Bulletin 15:164, 168, 1921. 
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Although not direct functions of the fed- 
eral government, other interests affecting 
the general welfare have long had the 
fostering hand of the federal government. 
Agriculture early was given federal en- 
couragement. Surely few activities are 
more local than those of the farmer who 
is par excellence an individualist; yet the 
government has found much it could do for 
him collectively in the national interest. 

The manufacturer and the business man 
have the benefit of government agencies to 
help in a study of their problems. The 
greatest development of the Department of 
Commerce came at a time when the pre- 
dominant political thought was in favor of 
more freedom in individual action and of 
absence of governmental control rather 
than of equalizing knowledge and oppor- 
tunities. 

The Department of Labor is a recogni- 
tion of the importance of labor and its 
problems and welfare, and the Public 
Health Service of the fact that the nation 
has an interest in the health of each in- 
dividual citizen and that disease with its 
ill effects is not cognizant of local or state 
boundaries. 

For seventy years education has been 
promoted by a federal agency. Its studies 
and publications have been many and fruit- 
ful of results. It has served as a clearing 
house for the exchange of ideas and ex- 
periences and has fostered and stimulated 
education in hundreds of ways. Its value 
has been such that the preponderant 
opinion among school folk is in favor of 
increasing its importance in the govern- 
ment by the creation of a federal de- 
partment of education, as evidenced by 
repeated action of the National Education 
Association and its Department of Super- 
intendence. 

A federal library agency is needed to 
give adequate representation in the na- 


tional government to the importance of 
libraries. If there were such an agency 
it is certain that the work of public and 
other libraries would be more surely in- 
cluded in studies and general treatises in 
the fields of education, social service, and 
public administration than has been the 
case in the past. 

Libraries have had assistance from the 
federal government in many forms. The 
Library of Congress has done much to aid 
libraries. Librarians everywhere take 
pride in the success of its distribution of 
printed catalog cards, its printed bibliogra- 
phies and great union finding lists, and its 
liberal policy in interlibrary loans. In the 
classification of books it is rendering wide- 
spread service. ‘The publication and dis- 
tribution of books for the blind is its most 
recent service to libraries. 

The Office of Education, also, in its 
consideration of the whole educational field 
has occasionally included the work of li- 
braries. As long ago as 1876, it issued 
Public libraries in the United States of 
America, one of the landmarks in Ameri- 
can public library history. It has also 
published Cutter’s Rules for a dictionary 
catalog,’ Papers prepared for the World’s 
Library Congress* (1893), and the series 
of statistical reports on libraries* issued at 
irregular intervals. More strictly within 
its scope are various publications concerr- 
ing school libraries. Because of the close 
relation between schools and libraries and 
because of this historic and friendly inter- 
est, librarians have advocated the inclusion 
of a bureau of libraries in any federal de- 


1U. S. Bureau of Education. Public libraries in the 
United States, their history, condition, and man- 
agement. Special report. Parts I and II. Washington, 
Government_Printing Office, 1876. 

2 Cutter, Charles A. Rules for a dictionary catalog. 
U. S. Bureau of Education. Official report on public 
libraries, Part II. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1876. Later editions 1889, 1891, and 1904. 

3U. S. Bureau of Education. Papers prepared for 
the World’s Library Congress, 1893. Report 1892-93. 

4 Statistics r ublic, society, and school libraries, 
1929. WU. S. ce of Education Bulletin, 1930, no. 
37; 1931 (the latest). 
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partment of education that might be cre- 
ated. Few librarians will feel that local or 
state development of libraries has suffered 
from such activities. There seems as little 
reason to be apprehensive of ill results from 
an increase of such assistance from the fed- 
eral government. 

There is now a marked tendency to a 
closer correlation in the fields of education, 
recreation, and cultural activities. To all 
of these the library renders basic service. 
All are increasingly recognized by the fed- 
eral government. That workers in these 
fields appreciate this help is shown by the 
strong efforts made in behalf of a federal 
department to correlate the present scat- 
tered activities of the government in these 
fields and to give them greater emphasis.’ 
Libraries need and deserve equally the fed- 
eral government’s recognition and interest 
and the practical help that a governmental 
agency devoted to its interests can give. 
Other nations have recognized the impor- 
tance of libraries in their central govern- 
mental machinery for many years. To 
quote William Warner Bishop, noted 
American authority in the international 
library movement, “The United States is 
almost the sole nation in which the national 
government makes no contribution to li- 
braries other than those at its capital and 
furnishes no supervision or advice to the 
libraries of the country.’ 

Fear of federal domination and sub- 
ordination of local initiative is sometimes 
expressed. Such results have not followed 
in the wake of a federal department of 
agriculture or commerce or an office of 
education. When matters become national 


in scale and are national in interest, the 
dangers of centralization, properly guarded 
against, will be less than those resulting 
from chaotic separatism when the activi- 
ties of forty-eight states are uncodérdinated 
and even conflicting. 

A federal library agency could codperate 
with other federal agencies better than any 
national volunteer agency. It is difficult 
for a volunteer organization, no matter 
how high its standing, to participate at a 
sufficiently early stage in federal plans. 
The American Library Association is in- 
deed doing excellent work, but there are 
many things a private agency cannot do. 
A federal agency could also coéperate with 
state governments on an official basis. It 
could effectively foster inter-state library 
coéperation. It would provide real na- 
tional sponsorship for library development. 
The prestige of the federal government 
and the added impetus of its recognition of 
libraries would do much to stimulate li- 
brary service in all parts of the country. 

Nor need a federal agency overlap or 
conflict with the American Library Associ- 
ation. A voluntary agency can always 
pioneer in new fields, and can serve to 
bring the best professional opinion and the 
thought of its officers, sections, and com- 
mittees to the attention of the federal 
government. It can provide a debating 
ground for questions as they arise, bring 
about some consensus of opinion, and pre- 
sent recommendations for future develop- 
ment. The need for both types of leader- 
ship is shown by the scope and character 
of the work of the National Education 
Association and the Office of Education. 


Suggested Functions 


The possible functions of a federal li- 


brary agency fall naturally into three 


1 National Advisory Committee = Education. Fed- 
eral relations to education, Part I. Washington, D.C., 
1931, pp. 95-99. See also Odum, H. W. and Willard, 


divisions: (a) fact finding, (b) fostering 
cooperation with other agencies and the co- 





W., System of public ugpre. University of North 
Carolina Press, 1925, pp. 273-302. 
2A. L. A. Bulletin 29 :282, May, 1935. 
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ordination of library services, and (c) 
promotion of library interests in the coun- 
try viewed as a whole. 

Specifically, a federal library agency, 
adequately staffed, might carry on some or 
all of the following needed functions: 


1. Collecting, and making available, sta- 
tistics and other information about 
public libraries and school, college, 
university, and other libraries. 


Librarians feel the need for researches, 
investigations, and the compilation of sta- 
tistical information on various aspects of 
their work. There is now a notable lack 
in the statistical representation of the ac- 
tivities of librarians. The individual li- 
braries lack the time, money, and facilities 
necessary. Findings by a federal agency 
made available to the whole profession 
would be at once authoritative and pro- 
ductive of results. At present the library 
profession is hampered by this woeful lack 
of statistics relating to its institutions and 
work. 

For example, data have never been as- 
sembled for the country as a whole to show 
where organized school libraries are pro- 
vided. State departments of education 
publish widely varying information. Re- 
sults of studies in individual counties, how- 
ever, show the value of complete and 
accurate information when it is available. 
Information is needed on a national basis, 
and once assembled should be kept up to 
date and published from time to time. 

In the public library field, the economic 
crisis has had such far-reaching effects that 
statistics which antedate it are of value for 
comparative purposes only. As states and 
individual libraries shape new plans, 
adapted to the changing times, factual 
background and comparative statistics are 
particularly important. 


Where do the 45,000,000 people with- 
out public library service live? How many 
more people have very inadequate li- 
braries? What is the ratio of library use 
by children to that by adults? What 
groups of adults fail to use the library? 
These and many more questions are wait- 
ing to be answered. 


2. Making surveys of states or localities 
on request and general studies in the 
library field, and publishing findings. 


Many special studies are needed: of chil- 
dren’s reading ; of the area, population, and 
assessed valuation needed for an effective 
rural library unit; desirable unit area for 
branch library service ; of what constitutes 
adequate library quarters in new school 
and college buildings; state-wide surveys 
of present facilities and of needs. 

A study of school systems should in- 
clude library service to the schools. An 
investigation of state school administration 
should take account of school library serv- 
ice. Buildings, finance, curriculum, teach- 
ing methods—nearly every subject likely 
to be investigated by the Office of Educa- 
tion—have their library implications. 
More satisfactory results would be ob- 
tained if library specialists were available 
to assist in the planning and development 
of studies and in an interpretation of the 
facts secured. 


3. Fostering coordination of public and 
school library service. 


If the same taxpayers are to support 
both services, it is vital that the functions 
of each be carefully studied so that du- 
plicating or competing programs be 
eliminated and integration be substituted. 
Requests are constantly received by state 
departments of education and by library 
trustees for successful examples of joint 
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administration of school and public li- 
braries in small towns or rural areas; in 
large cities; comparative costs of coépera- 
tive versus separate operation ; methods of 
cooperation and integration under separate 
administration. 


4. Coordinating library service on the na- 
tional level with (a) other forms of 
adult education, (b) recreation pro- 
grams, and (c) youth programs. 
Books, reading, and library guidance are 

fundamental in many of the above pro- 
grams. National and state leaders in those 
fields need to realize how actively the li- 
brary can participate, not only by supplying 
the needed books for following up interest 
aroused in public forum discussion, or in 
connection with formal class work, but 
also by informal discussion groups in the 
library itself, by guiding the individual 
reader in systematic reading or study, by 
acard file of adult education opportunities, 
by liaison librarians who make contacts 
with educational and recreational groups 
of all kinds, and in many other ways. 

It is important to keep librarians in- 
formed of developments in adult education 
and recreation fields, so that they may as- 
semble the types of books needed, build 
staffs equipped for high quality personal 
service, and plan codperation in other ways. 


5. Developing library participation in such 
federal projects as CCC camps, the 
TVA, rural rehabilitation centers, and 
transient camps. 

The need for library specialists in the 
government in Washington to be available 
as needed, as consultants, is more and 
more evidentas library problems arise inthe 
new federal agencies. The CCC camps, 
the transient centers, regional develop- 
ments, resettlement communities, emer- 
gency education classes, national youth 


groups, and others, should have reading 
facilities suited to their special needs. The 
selection of books and other reading ma- 
terial for any of these groups should be 
made with the advice of those who make 
it a life business to meet the reading needs 
of the general public. As library prob- 
lems arise the administrator of these 
agencies should be able to turn to a federal 
library agency for advice, and to find there 
library specialists competent to set up li- 
brary programs adapted to each type of 
project. 

The absence of such a federal library 
agency has been a serious handicap in re- 
cent years. Real opportunities for aiding 
libraries or initiating library service could 
not be seized because no official federal 
authority representing library interests was 
available. 


6. Promoting correlation of the work of 
federal libraries. 


The opportunity for promoting the 
economy and efficiency of the numerous 
federal libraries through coérdination and 
codperation appears to be almost unlimited. 
A properly organized library agency could 
assist in the development of union catalogs, 
facilitate the interchange of rare and ex- 
pensive materials, and promote coéperation 
among the various separate libraries. 

The government operates also many li- 
braries for the benefit of its wards or those 
on its pay rolls. There are libraries in 
hospitals and libraries in prisons. Books 
are provided for vessels in the navy and 
for army posts. The government shows 
its concern by seeking to provide library 
service to CCC camps and under the 
TVA. The direction of these activities 
and many more is scattered among many 
agencies. They offer a fruitful field for 
leadership on the part of a federal library 
agency. 
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7. Fostering nation-wide coordination of 
research materials among the more 
scholarly libraries. 

We do not know now the holdings of 
the great libraries in America. Scholars 
often do not know the location of unusual 
material. A union catalog and lists of 
special collections are now being built up 
at the Library of Congress. A library 
agency would assist in the further develop- 
ment of codperation among the institutions. 
There should be a listing of the fields of 
special interest of the great universities. 
The results of experiments in new 
processes such as photographing and film- 
ing and in the preservation of newspapers 
and archival material could be made 
known generally. Ultimately certain li- 
braries should be encouraged to serve as 
regional centers or reservoir libraries for 
groups of states or regions. Inter-loan 
service, not only on the research level but 
also in more popular fields, should be pro- 
vided. Exchanges of duplicate materials 
and of services need to be facilitated. 


8. Fostering inter-state library codpera- 
tion. 


Many agencies and services are cutting 
across state lines—notably the TVA. 
State library agencies and associations need 
to be brought together to consider regional 
plans, and no one of them is in a position to 
take the initiative. A national library 
agency would have the necessary standing 
to promote codperative programs. 

Library laws in some states have already 


been amended to permit service by con- 
tract across state lines. For example, 
should unified service be developed for the 
metropolitan area of Cincinnati, includ- 
ing Kentucky suburbs? For the Dela- 
ware-Maryland-Virginia peninsula? Such 
questions might be studied by a national 
agency. 


9. Forwarding the development of public, 
school, and other library 
throughout the country. 


Service 


As previously stressed, there are still 
45,000,000 people in the United States 
without public library service of any kind 
and perhaps as many with inadequate serv- 
ice. Rural people are particularly handi- 
capped by this lack. 

School libraries have reached high stand- 
ards in many cities, but are lacking entirely 
or scarcely justify the name in many smaller 
places. The elementary school library 
movement is in an early stage of develop- 
ment. A federal library agency could do 
much to stimulate interest, to spread in- 
formation, and to foster library progress 
generally. 

College libraries are greatly affected by 
such new methods as honor courses, read- 
ing periods, and comprehensive examina- 
tions, which permit or compel the student 
to get his education partly in his own way 
and largely from a wide assortment of 
books. It is vital that the library aspects 
of these experiments be made generally 
known and library codperation wisely 
planned. 


Place of the Library Agency 


Of the several possible ways to set up 
a federal library agency, attachment to the 
Office of Education seems at present the 
wisest choice. Following Council approval 
of a federal library agency, at the Mont- 


real and the Midwinter conferences of 
1934,' the officers of the American Li- 
brary Association were instructed by the 


1A, L. A. Bulletin 28:525-26, September, 1934; 
29:115-16, February, 1935. 
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Council to negotiate with the appropriate 
government officials. They first consulted 
the Librarian of Congress, Herbert Put- 
nam, who advised that the library agency 
be connected with the Office of Education 
rather than the Library of Congress. Ac- 
cordingly, they took up the matter with 
the Commissioner of Education, John W. 
Studebaker, who is genuinely interested in 
a broad interpretation of education. 

For connection with the Office of Edu- 
cation sound reasons can be advanced. 
The educational aspect of libraries is most 
important and is the aspect most universal 
in all the varied types. This would be 
emphasized by an affiliation with the Office 
of Education. The functions of this office 
in the field of education are of the same 
character as would be those of a federal 
library agency in the library field. The 
integration of library work with education 
on the national level would make more 
easily possible similar integrations in state 
programs. 

Many librarians fear school influences in 
the management of public libraries lest 
they result in a neglect of those phases of 
library work not directly serviceable to 
schools and so be to the disadvantage of 
the library’s general recreational and cul- 
tural program and of its service to business, 
industry, and the non-school public. Such 
warping of public library service in the 
interest of the school program is not wholly 
unknown. If this problem could be under- 
stood in the Office of Education and in its 
proposed library division, great service 
could be rendered throughout the nation 
in setting forth, minimizing, and obviating 
such difficulties. The direction of this di- 
vision should, of course, be in the hands of 
librarians with broad experience and in- 
terested in the whole field of library serv- 
ice. 


The organization of such a library 
agency as a division of the Office of Edu- 
cation need not, on the other hand, pre- 
clude the benefit to it of whatever develops 
at the Library of Congress, or in its rela- 
tions with other American libraries, that 
should prove useful in the coddination, 
specialization, or further diffusion of their 
service. Its knowledge, its experience, and 
its technique will presumably be avail- 
able in an informative or advisory way to 
an agency in the Office of Education. 

Secretary Harold L. Ickes and Com- 
missioner Studebaker were glad to accept 
the American Library Association’s sug- 
gestion, and included in the proposed 
budget of the Office of Education for 
1936-37 an item of $40,000 for an en- 
larged Library Division. This amount 
would provide salaries for a chief with 
wide library experience and for specialists 
in the public library and in the school, col- 
lege, and university library fields. This is 
in addition to the staff which now ad- 
ministers the working library for the Office 
of Education which, though termed Li- 
brary Division, performs few of the func- 
tions contemplated. The budget as 
introduced provides for a chief, a library 
consultant, a specialist in children’s reading 
and school libraries, senior and junior 
specialists in public libraries, senior and 
junior specialists in college libraries, and 
clerical assistants. 


The American Library Association, with 
authority to speak for 12,500 members and 
practically all libraries in the United 
States, advocates the establishment of the 
services proposed. It asks the help of all 
who are interested in the promotion of li- 
brary facilities in this country and in its 
general educational and cultural develop- 
ment. 





